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T cannot be said that the silver question is receiving satisfac- 
| tory treatment in Washington, and as regards the four anda 
half and four per cent bonds it is a very delicate question. The 
bonds are issued under the Act of 1870, which makes them payable 
“in coin”; and gold and silver coin were at that date both legal ten- 
ders for any amount, though silver was not actually in circulation, 
and gold was the one standard thought of or spoken of. Silver was 
demonetized after a three years’ careful discussion in 1873. It has 
since then fallen considerably in value, nearly ten per cent below 
gold, and four per cent below greenbacks, and has been practically 
thrown out of use as a legal tender in ali European countries. This 
fall in value has, however, made it attractive to the inflationists, 
who are not troubled by its unsteadiness, and they demand that 
the act of 1873, which all subsequent events have fully justified, be 
repealed, and the public creditors, including the holders of the new 
bonds, be paid off in a depreciated currency in which they never 
expected to be paid, and a chance afforded, like that of 1862, 
for a general cheating of all creditors on existing contracts; and 
this nefarious scheme is backed up by a powerful agitation in the 
West. 
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Things being in this position, those who have taken the late 
loan, and are invited to take the present one, ask in what currency 
they are to be paid, and Mr. French, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, replies that the Act.of 1273, declaring silver not to be a 
legal-tender, was an element in the sale of all bonds after that 
date by the Government or by individuals, and as it is impossible to 
say what bonds have changed hands since that date, all are paya- 
ble in gold coin. From this opinion Secretary Sherman is said to 
have at first dissented, but to have confirmed it on receiving a vig- 
orous warning from the Syndicate that, unless it stood, none of the 
four per cent bonds could be sold. But at this moment, with the 
silver craze gaining strength at the West, the President makes a 





statement which is communicated to the Associated Press, and is | 
accepted as authentic by the organs of the craze, including the | 


Cincinnati Commercial, and contains the following extraordinary 
passage : 

“President Hayes, although in former years predisposed, like many 
other hard-money men, to adhere to the prevalent doctrine of finance 
writers in favor of a single gold standard, has materially changed his 
views during the progress of the general discussions regarding the wisdom 
and propriety of the Act of 1878, which demonetized the old legal-tender 
silver dollar. He is nowin favor of its remonetization and of the re- 
adoption of the double standard of gold and silver—or, in other words, he 
favors a full return to the condition of things in relation to those subjects 
which existed previous to the legislation of 1873, being convinced that 
such a return to the former system will greatly promote the resumption of 
specie payments, an object that he regards as of the first importance.” 
This, it must be remembered, comes at a moment when we are of- 
fering a great loan to help us to resume payment in the coin whieh 
is now the money of the civilized world. and when Congressmen 
are preparing their currency views for the fall session. 


The pressure from the Syndicate led to a Cabinet meeting 
on Tuesday and the issuing of a letter by Secretary Sherman on 


cents. Mr. Sherman also declares it inconceivable that any Ad- 
ministration can do otherwise, “‘ whatever may be the system of 
coinage which the general policy ef the nation may at any time 
adopt.” This official disclaimer of intent to swindle the nation’s 
ereditors no doubt saves the loan, but it is certainly mortifving 








Nation. 


a disclaimer should have proceed 
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tation of the word * coin” 


that the need of such 


Administration itself, and that the question as to the 


proper lnterpre- 
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should have required to be settled in 


Cabinet meeting, or that it should have demanded and recei 


careful consideration” from even the Seeretarv himself 


Mr. Sherman's letter, in the phrase we have quoted, designed!s 


throws a sop to those who are elamoring for the remonetiza 
tion of silver. He appears to have arrived at the conclusion 
that the Ohio election ean be earried ul the s tors 
satisfied by coneeding to them a recoinage of a od it 
of silver dollars, which shall be a legal tender o1 t ch 
purposes as United States notes are now, and t I 

ties to the question can be harmonized on this compromise 
He thought, in the first place, that the silver-mining interest 
would be satisfied if the token currency were made of silver. 
He must now be aware that to the introduction of a silve ken 
currency is chargeable all the dangers which now threaten the 


public eredit and the curreney by reason of silver. 


or standard currency has been made gold, or, What is the same 
thing, redeemable gold-notes, it will be time eyough to eo ‘ 

What uses silver can be put to. It will then be abs ely safe to 
have the token curreney silver, and it is possible that the price of 
silver will by that time have grown so steady that ¢ elative value 
of gold and silver can be determined. silver now { re 
than a year past, has been more variable than almost any staple 
product of the country, and accordingly, as a measu been 
about as useful as a piece of rubber would be. It is, therefore, fo 


to hasten to readopt it as a measure. 


oy eee ae eae f ¢h 
Phat the Seeretary ol the 


Treasury should give even a qualified support to a scheme which 
has such dangerous possibilities is in all respects most unfortunate 
The Washington despatehes report an interview between Sim 


mons, the Bosten Collector, and the President, which we sincerely 
hope is fieti 
a ward politician. 
for some vears the dirty work of Republican polit 
got the Collectorship through Butler’s man ‘ing, to the great 
seandal and disgust of all that was best in the party. Te has used 
the Custom-house steadily for political purposes ever since, and did 
by his intrigues, and to gratify his hatred of the Boston “ Silver- 
tops,” contribute to the election of a Democratic mayor last year, 
thus throwing the city government back into the partisan slough 
from which Mayor Cobb’s two terms had delivered it. He repre- 
sents, in short, all that is worst in the system which we are looking 
to Mr. Hayes to reform. He now, it is reported, goes to Washing- 
ton, tells the President that he too is a reformer; that he is as 
competent to “run” the Custom-house on the new plan as on the 
old, and that if the Boston Custom-house is to be taken out of 
politics he is the man to do it. That he is capable of this enormous 
impudence we find no difficulty in believing; he could not other- 
wise have been Butler’s friend and protégé. What we have great 
difficulty in believing is that the President said to him—we quote 
the Zridune’s report—‘‘ that as to the past he would hold no man 
responsible for a system of appointment which had been encouraged 
and practised by both parties and corrected by none,” and ‘that 
honest, efficient, and capable officers now in the service, although 


tious or highly colored. Simn has been bred and is 


mons 
He prepared himself for But 
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ities in Boston. 
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er’s favor by doing 


He 


| they had rendered fealty to the old system of appointments and 

the same day, in which the Administration pledges itself to know | 

only gold “coin” in meeting its obligations under the four per 
| 


administration, would not be removed on that account, but that, on 
the contrary, as a rule, they would be retained, unless written 
charges were presented against them and proved; that the present 
officers who are honest and efficient, and who are willing to accept 
the conditions of a civil-service administration and to agree to 
execute them, will be retained as better fitted by their experience 
! 


for the very work in hand.” 
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Wi 1 in believing this, for mueh the same 

( hesitate to believe that Mr. 

Pil - . tendent of Prisons, had, incoming 
f lel to the warden of Sing Sing: 

{ prison is the confinement of criminals within a 

( to keep them out of mischief for a certain spe- 
( d period, and be a terror to other evii-doers. This duty, | am 
ul have well fulfilled; there have been few or no 

our term of office. You owed, it is true, your ap- 

t to political influence ; when you received it you had no 

u anee With prisons or prison discipline, and when you got 
n place you filled the subordinate ones, as far as lay in your 

power, With your brother politician I fis also that under your 
cl tration there has been gross favoritism in the treatment of 
the prisoners; they have been allowed to loaf freely around the 
vard, to see their friends without rule or restriction, to procure liquor 
in abundance from the outside, and the keepers have been in the 
f playing ecards with them, with your knowledge and conni- 
vain besides carrying on outside business, and absenting them- 
elyes freely without leave. Moreover, the worst characters under 
your charge have been allowed unusual privileges whenever they 
eould show that they were the protégés of influential politicians. 


5, however, you were not to blame. You only acted under 
a system which has prevailed in this State since 1246, and has been 
raged and practised by both parties, and correeted by neither. 


ene 
In future, however, these things must net be. The constitution has 
been changed, and I have been appointed to my present place 
in order to take the prisons out of polities, which I am resolved 
to do. With your familiarity with the prisons in politics, and 
the various abuses arising therefrom, you will be an excellent per- 
on to help me. Nobody has been more closely identified with 
these abuses than yourself. I would now ask whether vou are 
Willing to abandon the same and beeome a reformerand model disci- 
plinarian. If so, you are just the kind of man we want. When 


raseality was permissible aud in vogue you were a great raseal, and 
small blame to you! But now that honesty and efficiency are the rule, 
your past raseality is likely to make you an admirable promoter of 


the new régime. Your conversion will make a deep impression on 


the criminals, and inspire general confidence in the genuineness of 


my reforms.” 


Experience of human nature only sanctions the employment of 
for the work of reform in a single case—the conversion 
of thi The disregard of it displayed by talk of 
this kind is too palpable to need much comment. Whut we wish to 
eal attention to more particularly is one of its remoter and less obvi- 
ous bearings which we touched on a fortnight ago. Mr. Hayes is 
going out of office in four years What we seek at his 
therefore, is not reform simply, but reform that will outlive 
him ; reform which his sueeessor, be he Democrat or Republican, 
will not venture to overthrow. Now, with what face could we ask 
a Democratic President, say Tilden or Hendricks, to accept or treat 


wrong doers 


ves into detectives. 


that is sure. 


hands, 


as genuine, custom-house reform which was carried out by per- 

slike Messrs. Arthur and Simmons, or which was compatible with 
their retention in office? Would he not answer such a request, and 
fairly answer it, with seornful laughter? And suppose he made a 
clearanee of the Custom-house in this eity, and made Dick Schell 


or Johu Kelly Collector, and we objected that these gentlemen were 
partisan politicians and would revive the old abuses, how easily he 


might put us to silence by simply saying that Kelly and Schell were 
no Worse politicians than their predecessors, and that if it was pos- 
sible to convert Arthur or Simmons into a reformer, why should 
there be any difficulty with Democrats of the same stamp ? 


A “sy 


Department 


ecial agent of the depredation branch” of the Post-Oflice 
in other words, one of the detectives used in this 
branch of the servic vhose station was in the South, was assigned 


hich ] idered too arduous because it required 


recently to duty which he cons 
him to leave the State, and he thereupon wrote a letter to Mr. Key on 
ome: mmr 


ry. 


Nation. 


| removin 


| showed that he was ‘not loyal to the Administration.” 
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the subject, complaining that when appointed he supposed his duties 


‘mest 


would be limited to his own State, where he could be use- 
ful to the Administration and aid his party friends in building up 
an Administration parity.” Mr. Key in reply declares that the de- 
under a that he, Ar. 


ide no such agreement, and if he had he would not “ de- 


tective labors serious misapprehension ; 


Key, m 


serve the position ” of Postmaster-General ; he points out that the 
duty of the “special agent” is that of “detecting thieves 
and rascals,” and that he must in consequence often “leave 
the highways of travel,” however inconvenient this may be 
to him, and even his own State, however dear. He must 
be ready, in fact, to toil “night and day, in rain, sunshine, 


and storm, to detect and arrest offenders.” Besides this, Mr. Key 
adds that it is no part of this detective duty to “build up an 
Administration party ”; that his business is to do the work of the 
Post-Oflice Department; and that he will take great pleasure in 
g any detective on finding that he has time ‘‘ to attend to 
party organization and party discipline.” Another letter of Mr. 
Key's has been published, addressed to some clerks discharged by a 
newly-appointe 1 Western postmaster. They had come to Wash- 


ington with a complaint that the new postmaster had been dis- 


charging good and experienced men and appointing raw and 
ineflicient men in their plices; that he, by acts and words, 


Mr. Key 
took the case to the President, and after consultation reported to 
the aggrieved clerks, Ist, that enquiry showed the post-oilice 


to be efficiently managed; 2d, that the postmaster might 
oppose the Administration or not, as he pleased; 8d, that 
unless he neglected his duty and became a ‘busy poli- 


tician” he would not be removed. All this shows that the Presi- 
dent and Mr. are honestly desirous of reforming the civil 
service; but, as we have all along feared, it shows, too, that the 
‘“‘wicked partners” do not allow Mr. Key full liberty of action yet. 
It is hardly conceivable, after all that has been said on the subject, 
that a “special agent,” insisting on his right to be allowed to stay 
at home and * buiid up an Administration party,” would be retained 
in office a day, unless there were political difficulties in the way of 
1is removal. Again, who is to say when an employee of the Gov- 
ernment is or is not a ‘busy politician”? Is it to be ascertained 
by a commission, or are we to take the word of the officer himself, 
in the ease of Simmons and Arthur ? 


Key 


a 


Rh 





The reception given to the Democratic leaders last week at the 
Manhattan Club was marked by the appearance of Mr. Tiiden, who 
made a speech in which,’ for the first time since the termination of 
the Presidential struggle, he announced his position. It does not 
differ widely from that taken by the other members of the party, 
whose avowed object and plan it is to keep but one idea before the 
people for the next four years—that the party has been cheated out 
of the election. The passionate devotion of Mr. Tilden and his fol- 
lowers to reform —reform in the currency; reform in the civil ser- 
vice; reform in the army; reform in the navy-—which inspired the 
St. Louis platform, has all disappeared, and in its stead we have 
the single ery of fraud. The Democrats may be right in feeling 
sure of carrying the country in 1880 on this ery, but if they do so 
they will do it without the aid of the independent vote that sup- 
ported them in the campaign. The independent vote cast on the 
Democratie side Mr. Tilden received almost entirely as a reformer, 
and because it was believed that his administration would be a re- 
form administration. If he wishes to retain this support he must 
go on being a reformer, and must make speeches very unlike that 
at the Manhattan Club. 





The fate of the constitutional amendment with regard to Minne- 
sota’s repudiated bonds is very curious. These bonds were issued in 
aid of railroads some twenty years ago, and with interest would 
amount now to some seven or eight millions. Immediately after the 
issue the panie of 1857 occurred, created great railroad depression, 
and made the bonds seem to the people of Minnesota less like a pub- 
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lie blessing and more like an ordinary debt. The State at onee repu- 
diated them, and in fact wiped them out so completely that without 
a popular vote the holders were absolutely helpless. Gradually 
Minnesota, from being a re thinly-settled, and agricultural 
community, has, by the extension of her railroad system, been made 


mot 
mMmoce, 


more accessible to general public opinion, while the growth of 
towns has developed that sense of the sanctity of public credit 

which seems only possible in trading communities. The dishonored 
position of the State has gradually forced itself on the attention of 
all its best people, and accordingly a strong sentiment has grown up 
in favor of some sort of settlement with the creditors. The latter 
recently effected a compromise with representatives of the State by 

which they were to receive about fifty cents on the dollar, provided 
the agreement was ratified by a popular vote. The press, the 
clergy, all the classes representing the eapital, intelligence, and 
morality of the State, were in favor of the plan, yet it has just been 
voted down by three or four to one. An examination of the result 
shows that had the towns alone been concerned the measure would 
have been carried, but in the country it fared differently. ‘The 
‘honest farmer,” for whose express benefit loans in aid of internal 
improvements are always made, felt that too much was being done 
for the “bloated capitalist,” and voted against the proposition. 
The loeal newspapers affect to believe that this was because the 
honest fellow did not “understand” the question at issue; but it 
looks to us the other way. He has, as a granger, devoted years of 
thoughtful study to problems of the same kind, and the result seems 
to prove that he is a complete master of them. 


The Woman’s Suffrage Bill came up for its annual reading in the 


sritish House of Commons on the 6th inst., and met with another | 


defeat. The number of its supporters, indeed, appears to be declin- 
ing steadily, and some of its former friends now rise every year and 
withdraw their former adhesion to it. The rejection of the bill was 
moved by Mr. Hanbury, who acknowledged that he had on two 
former oecasions voted for it, believing that the enfranchised women 
‘“‘would support the Church and the Conservative Party,” but he 
saw he was mistaken. Mr. Courtney attempted to speak, we be- 
lieve in favor of the bill, but was coughed and shouted down, the 
House being unwilling to hear anything more on the subject, 
and the debate was adjourned under the rules. — Sir 
Northeote, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was visited by a 
deputation of ladies on the same subject, but acknowledged that, 
though he had at one time advocated the change, he too had 
Jost faith in the cause, and thought that the great object of the 
franchise was to produce a good legislative body, and did not be- 
lieve the extension of the suffrage to women would aid in this. 
fact is that the movement sprung into sudden prominence in Eng- 
land partly under the influence of the reformatory effervescence 
produced by Mr. J. 8. Mill, and partly under the desire of the Con- 
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Stafford | 


| other words, they are borrowtng at about the rate we 


The | 


( 
| of last April, that we should see the end | 


servatives to secure influence by any dodges or promises which | 


came first to hand. 
have, through the influence of events both in this country and at 
home, been considerably sobered about the suffrage, and partly 
because the Conservatives find they can get on very well! without 
flattering the women ; partly also because the friends of the cause, 
male and female, have made themselves, during the last few years, 
odiously conspicuous in the agitation of a most disgusting subject. 


The French Chambers met on Saturday, the day to which they 
were prorogued, and the Senate received a message from Marshal 
MacMahon, in which he declared that he was driven into asking 
their consent to a dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, because 
no ministry could now maintain itself in the Chamber without 


It is declining now, partly because the Liberals 
| 


| on in his absence, 1 


alliance with and submission to the Radieal party, and to this | 


‘*he could no longer lend himself.” He would have liked to post- 
pone the dissolution a little longer, in order to allow time for neces- 


sary legislation, but was forced to go on by the inflammatory and 
disturbing appeals and addresses which three hundred deputies | 


were issuing to the electors. 





He was ‘confident France did not 


» -~ Q 
Cele 
‘wish te sce her institutions distorted by Radicalism,” and ¢ 
wish, wher the time for revising the constitution came in Ess, 
find everything prepared for the disorga nof the mora 
material forees of the country.” The Senate has the matter 


consideration. 


Gambetta spoke on behalf of the Let 


In the Chamber of Deputies Messrs. Berthmont 
t, and M. Fourton, the 


terial black sheep, on the part of the Government. During G 
betta’s speech the Right indulged in scenes of terrible violen 

fears of bloodshed seem at one time to have been felt. Fo 

story is the old one, that the Marshal is again * saving soviers 
Gambetta predicted a majority of 400 in the next Chamb On 
Tuesday the Chamber passed a vote of want of eontidenc 

Ministry by 363 to 153.) It was received with open contempt Che 
encouraging feature in all this is that both parties are kee 


} 


within the law and are appealing to the country in the rez 
and the Marshal, unlike previous “ saviours of s ty.” is k 
within the constitution. The worst feature in his course is 


ploying Fourtou to doctor the prefects. 


It is said, and with a good deal of probability, that MaeM 
has not officially explained what is in his mind when he say 
the Radicals are preparing the * disorganization of the mo 
material forces of the country,” and that what is troublin 



























the attempts of Gambetta’s friends to make changes in the syste 
of taxation, the judicial system, and the military ergani ) 
which would in other countries be called reforms, but which, owi 
to the superstitious reverence the French have for the adn s 
tive machine bequeathed to them by the First Empire, frightens t 

| old Conservatives out of their wits. Governments com deg 
but no government has vet ventured to modify material'y the inst 
tutions left by the elder Napoleon. The military organization |] 
been recently changed, but nothing less than the awful revi s 
1870-1 could have brought this about. To touch the judieial sy 
tem, or introduce direct taxation as Gambetta proposes to d 

| looked on as little less than sacrilegious, and the man who proposes 


on the framework of society. 


it must, itis thought, have designs 


les on the market at 


Russia has put a loan of 100,000,000 roubl] 


iken it a 


In 
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borrowed at 


70, and a syndicate of bankers is reported to have t: 


all at 


re sufficiently below this to allow them a handsome margin. 


ficu 
during the bad days of the late war, and thi 
internal loan of 200,000,000 
This would indicate a sorry financial 


re is behind this.a 
about roubles, which is now 


forced 
being levied 
war were likely to last | 
pertinacious resistance on the part of the Turk is now gi 
his best friends. Everything thus far goes to justify our predi 


outlook if the 


or result unfavorably, but all hope of 
1) bv 


uy 


ong, 
ven 
tion 
vefore October; and if the 
destroving 
the 


ap enter- 


Eastern Question is settled in this way, to the extent of 
the last pretence of the Porte to independent sovereignty, 
Russian people will probably consider the war a 


prise. 


very che 


As we go to press, the situation of the combatants on the 
Danube remains outwardly unchanzed: but the visit of Prince 


Milan to the Czar at Ploiesti, and the military preparations going 


nake it seem highly probable that Servia, like 
Rumania, will become a thoroughfare for the Russian army. In 
Armenia there has been some coneentration and fighting around 
Kars, and the Russian advance has been resumed, the centre re- 
occupying Olti, and the left wing occupying Toprak-Kaleh. Mukh- 
tar Pasha's headquarters are at Zevin, between these two converg- 
ing lines, and the feeling at Erzerum is anything but assured. The 
Montenegrins have been so seriously crippled by Suleiman Pasba 
that they have left him free to revictual Niesies, and this having 
been done, it is announced that he will neither stay there nor 
attempt again the Duga Pass, but will push on into Montenegrin 
territory, now threatened with invasion on all sides, and certainly 


in great peril. 
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rHE PRESIDENT AND THE SILVER MOVEMENT. 
" 4 J 
( LN \ n Wnml up tae com- 
} l of the Presidential candidates, 
Ir. Haves tha 

) " n ( ore he voted for all the measures | 
Republican party into the inflationist position of 

mensures, Including Mr. MeCulloch’s contraction 

this time have landed us in resumption. That he 

‘no doubt, or that he did it as a good party-man 

rai tv Was ‘about right’ on this as on other matters, 

} much ; l himself. Tle will not, therefore, be 

np his financial ideas strongly on Congress, or the 

i t r gi nvthing lke positiveness or clearness 

Pre ry, orto. ta covert scheme of inflation like 

t B ! mai rh id atl rh he may he eo nted on to veto 
h plainly and on fuce inflationist, and which does | 

I er results t eht out.’ 

We « t ypose when we wrote the foregoing that the 

! ent” would gain as much foree as it has gained in the 

int ‘ } 0 or that it would sueeeed so completely in 
tal th eof t rreenback movement against which Mr. 
ilayes had to contend in his contest for the governorship with 
\llen, and still less th the promoters of the silver movement 


mn win Mr. Hayes over to their way of thinking, a fact 
from Wash 
reported, he has recently expressed himself as 


ington seems to leave little doubt. 


lich recent new 


‘ . +? 
If he is correctly 


h le to the demonetization Act of 1873 as a ‘‘ hasty measure,” 
and desirous of the restoration of the state of things which 
existed before the passage of that Act—that is, of the restora- 
tion of the double standard. What we feared was not that he 
would go over to the silver party or head it, but that he might 
not possess the familiarity with the subject which would be 
necessary to enable him to meet and analyze their schemes 
with such force and vigor as to make the necessary impres- 
ion on the public mind. It was quite plain to be seen from 
his votes in Congress that he had not given much attention or 
study to flaancial questions, and it was therefore to be feared that 
he might not be able to meet fallacies which were backed by a 
powerful body of persons with whom he was in general political 
sympathy, or which drew plausibility from some attractive but 
unsound analogy. For although -there is on various secondary 


wints of finance more or less dilierence of opinion among the 


I 

masters, there are some things in it which are settled, and 
settled unshakably. To know what these are, however, and 
know it thoroughly, so as to have warm convictions about them, 
one needs, in spite of Logan’s dictum, more than a fortnight’s 
tudy, more even than a year’s, unless one comes to the subject 
with a strong taste for it or deep interest in it. Most financial 
questions have an exceedingly plausible erroneous side, and one 
that nothing but much study of financial history, and much 


thinking out of remote results, will enable a man to eseape from. 


What can be more plausible, for instance, at first sight than | 
the notion that the promises to pay of a great government may 
be issued in unlimited quantities without injury, as long as the citi- 
ni lling to use them as money, or that a promise to pay which 
is “based on the entire wealth of the nation” must be as good as 
gold ? 
We recur to the subject now not for the purpose of drawing 
mm to the aeeuracy of our anticipations, nor by way of criti- 
cism that is in any sense hostile, but for the purpose of emphasizing 
what we are about to say as to the gravity of this silver crisis, on 
the verge of which we now find ourselves. No one who has watched 
the course of the agitation at the West about the currency during 
the | ! vears can fail to see that the silver movement has 
t e pl of the greenback movement simply because it is, 
trom the point of view of the greenback men, the next best thing. 
Th eenback movement failed because it could not, in a shrewd 
commercial community, stand the test of prolonged discussion, and 
bi th lation of funds at the banks refuted the argu- 
ment that the country needed more curreney. Moreover, nobody but 
the very wildest of intlationists could deny that if the Government 
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might issue too much paper, and the matter were left in the hands 


of Congress, were that too mueh would sooner or 


the probabilities 
later be Those who opposed paper inflation and those who 
wulvoeated it, however, had two very different The 
, above all things, to make the eurreney, no matter 


=a Oe 


issued. 
objects in view. 
former sought 
of what material it might be composed, a steady and unchanging 
standard of value, and in order to secure this were hostile to any 
currency which was not exchangeable at par for gold. The paper 
men, on the other hand, cared or thought little about the standard 
of value. What most concerned them in money was that it should 
be easily procured, or, in other words, should be “cheap money,” 
Which would help to make debts lighter and less difficult to pay, and 
thus give the borrowing classes some advantage, even if only tem- 
porary, in dealing with tlie lending classes. The more astute pro- 
moters of the movement were men embarked in large non-remune- 
rative enterprises, saddled with heavy liabilities, and they saw, of 
course, in a sudden increase of the currency, a chance not only of 
paying their debts but of getting rid of their commodities on a rising 
market. About the great function of money—the measuring of the 
relation in value of one commodity to another—probably few of 
them ever troubled their heads. They thought this would take 
eare of itself in time, and would somehow “come out right in the 
end,” when we had all cleared off our encumbrances and made a 
fresh start. 

Now, the greenback movement having been foiled, its friends 
naturally turn to silver as the next cheapest money to unlimited 
greenbacks. It is even cheaper than the greenbacks now afloat, 
and would, if legal tender, go further in the payment of an exist- 
ing debt; and this being the ease, its unsteadiness, and therefore 
defectiveness a standard of value, not trouble them. 
Moreover, it has the great advantage of being impervious to many 
of the attacks made on the paper money. It cannot be said of it 
that it may be issued in indefinite quantities. Silver has intrinsic 
value; and though it may be produced largely, it cannot be pro- 
duced illimitably, so that the amount of it atloat could not be 
made to depend on an act of Congress. Therefore much of the 
ridicule heaped on the greenbacks could not be turned against it. 
Moreover, it is not very long since it was a legal tender, and this 
in good monetary times, so that the hard-money men could not 
decry it by recounting all its previous history. Lastly, it was, like 
the greenback, capable of being surrounded by a certain senti- 
mental interest. The silver coin, if not a “ battle-born and blood- 
stained ” piece, is ‘“‘the dollar of our fathers,” so that a patriotic 
American weeping over a new quarter, as a reminder of the gene- 
rations which had passed away, would not be a wholly absurd 
spectacle. The arguments against it drawn from its recent re- 
markable fluctuations and its demonetization by the leading nations 
of the world, produce no impression in view of the capital fact 
that, being now of less value than greenbacks, it gives the debtor 
one or two points of advantage against his creditor, and is, there- 
fore, cheaper money. In fact, there is a thread of knavery running 
through the whole movement, though doubtless concealed from 
many of its promoters by the fact that they do not think of money 
as a standard of value, but as a means of paying debts, and by the 
fact that silver was a legal tender until very lately. 

The danger of the movement just lies in the fact that, like the 
greenback movement, it is not likely to meet at the outset a very 
vigorous opposition. Men who have lived much in polities, and 
have not given much attention to the scientific side of finance, are 
always apt to suppose at the outset that currency questions are 
questions of majorities, and that any kind of currency is good 
that the people wish for, or “the party” might find it to its ad- 
vantage to adopt. » Accordingly, when a craze like the greenback 
movement or the silver movement begins, the consequences of 
which are just as well known to financiers as the results of certain 
combinations to chemists, the first impulse of the ordinary politi- 
cian is to go into if with all his might, and flout the experience of 
the civilized world. The better class, who know more and think 
more, will not descend to this, but begin to concoct some compro- 


as does 
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mise which will not do as much mischief as the whole measure, or 


some deviee which will postpone the subject to amore convenient 
or saner season. It was very much in this way the greenback foils 
was stayed, but at that time the President was on the right side, 


and was very firm. 


It will be very unfortunate if we have to mect this new form of 


the craze not only without help from the same quarter, but with 
the President’s influence thrown on the wrong side, and it will be the 
more unfortunate because we seem to be on the verge of resumption. 
After much tumbling, and tossing, and groping we are apparently 
on the point of being able to pay greenbacks in gold on demand. 


The confusion likely to be caused in business by the introduction of 


a third legal tender, and a second kind of depreciated currency, 


and the shock that would be given to the publie eredit abroad if 


Congress, when it meets in the fall, were to threaten the national 
creditors, at the President’s instigation or with his sanction, with the 
payment in inferior money, might once more postpone resumption 
indefinitely, and perhaps give rise to a new and more determined 
opposition to any resumption at all. For these reasons we hope sin- 
cerely he will not commit himself on this subject in talk without eare- 
ful consideration, and not commit himself at all without being able 
to put his reasons on paper in a fashion which will command respect 
and attention. Mr. Sherman, who is famous for his financial com- 
promises, is willing to satisfy the silver men by giving them as 
much silver as they please on demand for greenbacks, but is 
not willing to have silver a legal tender for any amount. 
But in supposing that they will come in in large numbers to ex- 
change a dollar worth ninety-five cents for one that is only worth 
ninety-one we are sure he greatly over-estimates their passion for 
hard money, and that if he expects to contract the greenback cur- 
rency in any such way he will be greatly disappointed. We are 
sure, too, that all currency legislation, management, or manipula- 
tion, or discussion which has any other object in view, or is based 
on any other consideration than the supply to the public of a steady 
measure of value, is sure to produce confusion and disaster, and 
that no attempt to dodge or deny the necessity of this supply can 
have more than a temporary and apparent success. 


THE CLERGY IN FRENCU POLITICS. 

HE trouble into which France is once more plunged is probably 
due more directly to the state of mind of the Catholie clergy 
than to anything else, though, of course, when one says this one must 
bear in mind the peculiar condition of French society and the ante- 
cedents of French politicians. The French Radicals, and espe- 
cially the Radical press, have faults of temper and aim whieh it 
would be useless to try to palliate, but the French clergy, far from 
trying to soothe these savage beasts and win them over to gentle- 
ness and order and respect for, if not belief in, religion, have no 
hesitation in seizing opportunities of irritating them. The hostility 
of the Radicals to the Church is not at all religious; they are for 
the most part sceptics of the Voltairean type, and by no means 
oppose the old faith with a new faith of their own. They are not 
at all concerned about the truth of Catholic doctrine, and would 
be as much bored by the Protestant service as by the mass, and, in 
fact, have considerably more difficulty in comprehending a devout 
Methodist than a devout Catholic. Their reason for hating the 
Church is its constant and steady alliance with arbitrary power be- 
fore and since the Revolution. The clergy have supported every 
régime with a warmth strictly proportioned to its love of repression 
and coercion and its hostility to everything whieh, in Radical eves, 
goes under the name of progress; and of course this support has 
been made all the more obnoxious and the clergy all the more sus- 
pected of arbitrary sympathies since the defiance launched against 
modern political ideas in the Papal Syllabus. Accusations against 
the Church which, before the appearance of this document, could 
only be supported by implication or quotations from doctors of dis- 
puted authority, could now be made good by the testimony of the 

infallible earthly head of the Chureh himself. 


Nation. 
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Recently the acrimonious feeling between ) 
been intevsified by what may be called t 
has been going on for a few vears, and ot w 1 thre 
outward indications are the pilgrimages to Rome o pre 
of which we have lately heard so mueh. This revi 
the Protestant ones, take the form of wide-spread convietion and 
confession of sin, and insatiable passion for public worship, 


greatly increased devotion to, and admiration of, the Pope : 
clergy have been careful, so far as it lay within their power, to 
it this direction. Accordingly, when a Catholic in our t 


unusually pious, although it would be uncharitable and unwan 


able to say that no change for the better take Wt . 
and conversation, it is nevertheless true that the 

mark of his improved spiritual condition is a d 

Rome and see the Pope, and get his bless play s 

thy for him by giving him some money. It is needless to 
neither those who go nor those who stay at home and send the 
offerings approach the subjeet of the Pope's condit 

in a very judicial frame of mind. They | i 
those who answer for him, that he is shut up 

dels and usurpers, that he is restrained in the exercise of his p 
toral functions by legislation direeted against | ; 
assistants, and has been robbed of territory to 1 his 

just as good as tiat of the Queen of England to her throne \ 
these circumstances fervid Catholic piety easily and mn 

takes the form of bitter hostility to the Pope’s enemies, and eae 


desire to have him put in possession of his own again; and 
himself did not scruple to employ Swiss mercena 


lie volunteers to slaughter the bodies of those who sought to s 





his possessions, the revivalists and the clergy are naturally veads 
to seize any chance that offers itself of etfeeting his deliverance 
force. It is easy to see why they look to Frar for this deliverance 
more readily than to any other quarter. It was Franee, and 
French Republic too, whieh delivered him in Is49, and ot 
three Catholic Powers of Europe whieh profess an peet for him 
France is the only one which has a strong material foree at her dis 
posal. The various weighty political and social considerations 


which for her make complete abstinence from strife more necessary 
than ever before in her history, and which make I airs the 
most dangerous for her to meddle with, of course mak tle es 
sion on bishops and pilgrims. Probably four-fifths ef them are ina 
state of mind in whieh the rout of the combined German and 


Italian forees by a sudden appearance of a 


riors on their tlank seems a not wildly improbable cor 

The bishops have now for some time been eherishin id letting 
it be known that they cherished, the expectation that France might 
prove the Pope's deliverer, and they of course do not flatter the 
selves that she could be got to play any such role through the Radi- 
cals, While they have plenty of reason for supposing that it would 
not be wholly impossible under the Conservatives. The growing 


and perhaps often unconscious frankuess w 


in their minds, 


} } 


they have 


ith which, with this idea 
been throwing the weight of their influence 
against both Radical politicians and measures, 
threw MacMahon into his 


The Freneh Radical press, esper l 


brought about the 
state of things which 
panie. 
bot produce avery high order of literature and is not capable ofa 
hostility to 


silv resorted was to turn the Catholie creed and 


recent deplorable 
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very lofty discussion, and the way of meeting clerical 


which it most e 





ritual into ridicule, and ridicule of this kind can hardly help being 
Jasphemous and indeeent. In all Catholic countries, too, religion 
s so venerall accepted as the one and only basis of morality, the 
sole protection of property and marriage, that assaults of this kind 
on the dominant faith are supposed to emanate from enemies cf 


human society, and give all simple-minded persons who own any- 
nd have, as they nearly all have, 


ation with the ec 


thing, a tender or sacred 


some 


ASSOC remonies and teac} 


ings of the Church, a 
ldering foret 


muddering foretaste of revolutionary horrors 


} 
.} 
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When ove remembers that clerical activity and the close alliance 
Government with the clerical 


of the narty were among the most 
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on constitut vert a French subject, emigrated to America, and in 1858 he was naturalized as 
1-5] Fre h Libers! t present An n citizen. In 1861, on the outbreak of the civil war, in which 
( Is the a 1! f g | he foresaw the possible need of his services, Riiey’s American patriotism 
i ( r last week. and considers what | SWiftly cooled, and with his infant son, born in Cincinnati, he returned 
molitis progress by the unch of | te I. Ihere he has since continuously resided. In 1871 he was 
ealf 1, annexed geographically, at least, to Germ: ; and since at the ** option” 
displayed itself in the debate, and how oe en ees ' Pe ne + ne Dee ae oe per 

+ a i , he failed to assert’ French preferences or to assert his nationality in any 
i and quiet it will take to restore the lost. caim , ame eS : 
: . way, he was regarded asa German. Ile himself encouraged this view, by 
( even one such burst of passion, one wonde ee i ae A + ere ee . 3 
: ‘ We I 2s : acecpruing aitel the war not only he general indemnification granted to all 

neh clergy have really leart thing from the past, - ; 
my WERE ROCneS Hreln tne persons whose property was damaged by military operations, but also a 

1) lor tha Pp "2 tan “ nrrompdines J : : 7 a . 
eS witets r the Pope's temporal surroundings | further special form of remuneration reserved for German subjects alone. 
t modern religious life. Of course it mvy be | [1 even suffered himself to be elected to municipal office. Nevertheless, 
do net differ essentially from the Catholie clergy | when, this spring, young Riley, the son, was enrolled for military services 
that { es them greater powers of mischief in | the father presented his papers as an American citizen, and claimed the 
| Germany and Italy is the faet that they find it | benefits of the treaty. He also appealed to the Legation for protection. 
( r to secure p cians ready to adopt their ideas and carry out | Llis case, of course, presents no equity, and he richly deserves his fate ; but 
But this does net account for or palliate their persis- | the State Department is, nevertheless, obliged to decide whether or no it 
of political firebrands, and their apparent willing- | "ez¢rds the German use of the Treaty as justifiable. 
; ; ee ; p a eee ene hs nee alan ibetinn enctiine Biahwen wltels tn eink. 
+} mes of war, both eivil and foreign, in order to It is singular that this case also contains another feature which is mat 
the Head of the Chureh certain external advantages. the | t? ef dispute between the two contracting powers. It raised the question 
AeEe , ; ere eer . . os of the status of the minor sons of naturalized American citizens, although, 
nee 0 o the complete fulfilment of her mission on earth 


t] would seornfully deny. Moreover, their readiness to confine 


elves to the position of modest and unobtrusive religious 
( ( i ike England and the United States, in which 
ow they ean accomplish nothing by political activity, natu- 
I ere es the exa } ration of Frenchmen who see the repose 


untry troubled, and the prospeet of the lasting foundation 


of fre overnment clouded, by ecclesiastical broils and intrigues, 
1 deepens | belief that the Church is the curse of modern 
rile NATURALIZATION TREATY WITIL GERMANY 


iI 
Beruin, May 20, 1877. 

| PASS now toa number of disputed points which have not been settled, 
nd w vill have to} sidered whenever a revision of the Treaty 

isa pted. It is well known, for instance, that the Treaty does not apply 
t nts wh en lin the active army. They may be seized on 
their return to ¢ iny, in spite of naturalization, and punished as de 
erte) But to what class of subjects and to what term of military service 

‘ his provision extend—only to the first three years’ duty under the flag, 
or likewise to the next period in the reserve ? The contention is over the 
latt iss; the status of the ‘‘reservists” under the Treaty has never 
been established. The Germans maintain that in their usage the reserves 
f the permanent army, though required to perform only a limited 
ymount of serv each year, and that in respect to expatriation the same 
would be applied tothem. Pre forma the State Department rejects 

this interpretation, but, as no serious practical cases have arisen, the dis- 
! has come to a crisis. Another difficulty, exceedingly intricate 
| LV presented by the case of Alsace-Lorraine, the annexed pro- 

\ DD does not the convention extend to them ; and, if not, is it 
( ible that it sheuld ? In considering the first of these questions, which 
of public law, it must be remembered that we have no naturalization 

treaty with the German Empire. We have one with the former North 
( ian Confederation—in other words, with the states composing the 
RAI und we have one each with the Kingdom of Bavaria, the Kingdom 
f Wii rz, the Grand Duchy of Baden, and the Grand Duchy of 
iH But Alsace-Lorraine belong neither to the North German Confede- 
nor Bavaria, nor to Wiirtemberg, nor to Baden, nor to Hesse, 
German Empire ; and if by the constitution of the Empire the 

treaty W { is Confederation was extended over the annexed ter- 
ri t is hard to see why it was not also extended over the South German 
. This, I know, is the view of some publicists. Be that as it may, 
how t German Government intimated to Mr. Bancroft, after the 
War, y to make the extension to the two provinces by an addi 
tional art This was refused by Mr. Fish, unless a single treaty for all 
Germany 11 tituted for the five which exist. 'Phis ecounter-pro- 
position was | rejected, and the question is still in suspense ; but in 
the prin wh risen in Lorraine the German authorities 

have pr \ { the Convention as being there in force 

| ist complicated and peculiar that it is worth a para- 

In 1852 a man whom J shall call Riley, a native of Lorraine and 

Gaesa @ 


as in so many other instances, a fruitless contention was not invited by any 
real grievance calling for intervention. But the general question at what 
a young man who lives in Germany with his naturalized father must 
The 
Mr. 


Ame- 


eleet between German and American allegiance is still an open one 
eir law begins ; 


Germans say at twenty, when military service under th 
Pierrepont, when Attorney-General, said at twenty-one, when under 
is ad- 
mirable law for America, but itis municipal not international law. It 
doubtful, in spite of the authority of the if we can 
expect the German authorities to wait a whole year after military ser- 


to 


rican law a youth reaches his majority. Mr. Pierrepont’s decision 
is 
Attorney General, 


vice becomes due, before compelling such young men choose their 
nationali 


These are some of the difficulties which arise in the interpretation of the 
-operation of both Govern- 


ty. 


Treaty, and which can be settled only by the 
ments. But there are also in the system of naturalization many defects 
and inequalities for which we alone are to blame, and which can easily be 
with 
aled. It 
that the 
charge of naturalization be confined to Federal courts, or to Federal 


corrected In carrying out the treaties 


different countries these faults are often most painfully rev 


by domestic legislation. 


is perhaps too much to demand from American politicians 
whole 
agents designated forthe purpose. That will not be possible until the 
present conception of the whole subject be reversed ; until we abandon the 
adoption of our citizenship by Patrick and Johann is so 
us that it ought to be encourage] and facilitated by every 


theory that the 
great a gain for 
means, and return to the earlier and sounder principle that that citizenship 
is a boon, which ought to be deserved by virtue and intelligence, and the 
granting of which ought to be surrounded with the strictest safeguards. 
But it is perhaps not unreasonable to ask, at least, that in naturalization a 
uniform system of procedure, and a uniform style of citizen papers, 
be prescribed Federal At a perfect anarchy pre- 
vails, The certificates range in character from the loose and negligent 
form used in the Court of Common Pleas, New York, to the almost 
faultless style of the Municipal Court of Milwaukee. Is to 
the reproach of ‘‘ Know-Nothingism ” for proposing to remedy this evil ? 
If so, [ can only plead that the evil is not alone a source of great trouble to 
our own legations, but that it is often, for obvious reasons, a source of ex- 
treme embarrassment to our adopted citizens themselves when they come 
It may not be commonly known, fur- 


by law. present 


one open 


into conflict with foreign officials. 
thermore, that according to a law passed during the Civil War, and never 
repealed, American citizenship may be acquired without the five years’ 

This, again, is an un- 
A number of Germans, 


residence, simply by one year’s service in the army. 
certain benefit, even to those who make use of it. 

who were naturalized in this way, have been betrayed into returning to the 
Fatherland, ignorant, of course, that such citizens have no status under 
Of course, too, they were promptly and rudely disenchanted 
by German officials. But aside from this incidental effect, and in a 
btoader and higher sense, is it not a scandal and a disgrace thet, in order 
to recruit our little army, we continue to offer for one year’s service the 
Not even Germany, with her 
vast military necessities, has yet fallen so low as that. It might, indeed, 
be urged that since the term of enlistment in the army is five ‘vears the 
soldier must in fact pass the usual time of probation before his citizenship 
becomes of use, and that agcordingly no practical evil exists. Unfortu- 


the Tre aty. 


priceless reward of American citizenship ¢ 
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nately, this is not invariably true. More than one American ‘ citizen’ 
has been discovered here who was honorably discharged and naturalized 
after twelve months’ service in the army. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 


Lonpon, June 5, 187 


i 

Vj R. GLADSTONE’S position at the present time is, I think I may con- 
4 fidently assert, an anomalous one in the annals of this or of any con- 
stitutional country. He is, by his own option and insistence, a private 
and irresponsible member of the House of Representatives, while outside 
that House he is the accepted leader of the bulk of the electors and the idol] 
of the populace. 
pass so quickly out of one’s recollection that, at the risk of singing over 


Political transformations are so sudden nowadays and 


again a too familiar song, I venture to recapitulate the chief incidents as 
they affect Mr. Gladstone during the last four years. 

You will remember that at the close of the year 1873 Mr. Gladstone was 
at the head of a strong administration which had done more thorough and 
more important work than any administration of the century. Some 
casual elections had gone against him during the autumn. There was 
a spirit of insubordination which had occasionally broken forth among his 
followers during the previous session, and once in an important division he 
had been Ieft in a minority. 
pact majority of from fifty to sixty whenever the whip was cracked with 
any determination. Parliament was summoned to meet in February ; the 
heads of the different departments had prepared the bills which they pro- 


But he could still count on a reason ibly com- 


posed to introduce during the session, and everything was in order for the 
usual sort of business, Suddenly one afternoon, at the end of Jannary, 
Mr. Gladstone appeared at the Council of his own Cabinet with a document 
of much elaboration and prolixity in his hand, and announced to his as 
tounded colleagues that this elaborate and prolix document was his address 
to the electors of Greenwich, and that Parliament was dissolved. The result 
of this performance was disastrous. The Liberal party were routed in 
counties and in boroughs. The country pronounced’a direct vote of cen- 
sure upon the Gladstone Administration, and returned to Parliament the 
solid Tory majority which is now sitting on the necks of the Liberals, The 
captain had driven the vessel on the rocks and broken it to pieces. 

What then did Mr. Gladstone do ? He abandoned the vessel and the 
crew, and left them to do the best they could. He wrote a letter to Lord 
Granville, which, by his express desire, was made as public as possible, 
abdicating his leadership of the Liberal party, and expressing his determi- 
nation to retire into private life. Like Charles the Fifth, he desired ‘+ to 
put a little space of religious contemplation between the active part of his 
life and the grave,” and as it was inconvenient to retire into a monastery 
in this country so long as he held a seat in Parliament, he sold his 
London house and settled himself down in his beautiful country-seat in the 
North of England. 
He was rarely seen in the House of Commons, and when he 


For a whole session after his abdication he adhered to 
his purpose. 
did appear his object was to take part in the ecclesiastical discussions 
which were raised by the passing of ‘the Bill to put down Ritualism.” 
During all this time the wreck of his party was drifting hither and thither, 
as the winds and waves of party doctrine drove it. 
commission, and Mr. Gladstone was running a tilt) with the errors of the 
Vatican, At the commencement of the following session the position of 
the party was considered intolerable. It was determined to proceed to the 
election of a recognized leader, and at the almost historical meeting in the 
smoking-room of the Reform Club, in February, 1875, Lord Hartington 
was chosen. He had no wish for the position. On the contrary, 
he preferred to remain as he was—a _ respected member of the 
party, and one whose opinion and cooperation would always be 
of value, but who would wish to be untrammelled by official duties 


The leadership was in 


and responsibilities and free to occupy himself with any pursuits in 
which he took an interest. But the leadership was pressed upon him by 
Lord Granville and others of his late colleagues in the Gladstone Cabinet, 
and, it is stated, especially by Mr. Gladstone himself. He was not at that 
time much of a speaker ; he was wanting in self-confidence, and by tem- 
perament he was disinclined from taking an active share in the trivial 
though necessary details of the position which had been thrust upon him. 
But having been selected he threw himself loyally into the work. He im- 
proved rapidly in public speaking, and now as a debater he may fairly be 
said to hold his own with any of his opponents. He has acquired self- 
confidence, and has shown the fruits of his acquisition in most of the 
transactions of the session, and all the more so now that Mr. Disraeli has 
been removed to a higher sphere. He is trusted by the best men among his 


The N 


ation. 


party, and hasof late assumed the functions of a real and not a no it 
leader, and has discharged his duties capably. The party was cor 
ing itself both in the Hfouse and in the constituencies, and even the most 
radical of the bashi-bazuks who sit en the Opposition side } w the 
gangway, were bringing their free lances into line and setthng down with 
some sobriety and steadiness under Lord Hartington’s banner 

This was the moment when Mr Gladstone returned from his tents and 


came again to the forefront of the battle. Tis resolution 
self for the great hereafter had been abandoned. The old Adam had not 
been eradicated. Literature and art were soon exhausted, and were quite 
insufficient to solace the veteran politician, His energy, his puguacity, and 
his love of the excitement of popularity were undiminished. He very likely 
was unaware of it himself, but he was propelled by some internal craving 
to be again waging war with something, to be again in everybody's 1 


to have the newspapers filled with his name and works. The Eastern Ques 


tion became the occasion for him to be again conspicuous. It was 1 : 
to him that during the long terms of his administration he had hardly i 
a word and had not raised a finger to ameliorate the condition of the ¢ 

tian subjects of the Porte, and that he had done nothing to remedy the 
state of things in Turkey which was produced by the Crimean war. It was 
not anything to him that he had wrecked the Liberal party in IS74, then 
deserted it, and then assisted in inducing Lerd Hartington to take his plac 

It was not anything to him that he was acting in opposition to | 

leagues and with want ef generosity. or consideration towards | i 
Hartington. llis eves were closed to all that. s } eonsiderat 3 
were nothing to him. Ile was, like Soerates of old. proj 1 by 
sone Daimon which he called and believed to be his eonscier 


his duty, to which every other sentimen 
Radical 
tive and impetuous members of that party have recently been making t 


party saw, or thought they saw, their opp 


selves conspicuous in the House of Commons, and as a party they have 





organized themselves cleverly in the country. They knew the value My 

Gladstone’s name with the most numerous, if not the most intelligent. of 
the people, and they thought to win him entir Iv to their side.  T \ i 
their followers to accept Mr. Gladstone’s hobby—beecause the autonomy of 
certain provinces in the Turkish dominions is obvious!y a hobby now that 
war is waging, and Russia and not England has ls the arbit f 
Turkish destiny—and they knew that if Mr. Gladstone were to go to the 
provinces and preach that black was white he would have an ent! astic 
following. They saw their opportunity and seized it Thev got him-eie ge 
down to Birmingham and make a series of s; ies, and they pledged 
themselves to resolutions which neither this nor any other country has 
the power to carry out. In so acting they looked for some equivalent from 


Mr. Gladstone. They hoped to entrap him into 
dence in them and distrust of the old Whig party, which would enable 
them to regard him exclusively as their leader, and make them strong 
enough to throw over Lord Hartington and the who! 
the party. 
enough to commit himself to nothing positive, but negatively he almost 
He said not one gencrous word in favor of 


And their hopes were not altogether bafled. He was wary 


came up to their expectations, 
his late colleagues, or in praise of the work which he had abandoned and 
i He reduced the labor of the pa 


which Lord Hartington had taken up 
three years expended on the organization of the party to a nullity, and 
produced a collapse into very much the same state of chaos from which the 
party had laboriously emerged when he deseried it in 1874. In one sense, 
it is no small feat for one man to have accomplished, and it is impossible 
to avoid recognizing the power which Mr. Gladstone wields. But it more 
than justifies the remark of a stanch old supporter of his in many cam- 
I 


PI 
paigns, who is now, with many others, alienated from him : ‘* He destroved 
the Liberal party in 1874, and now he is grinding their bones to make 


bread fi r the Tories.” 
MacMAHON AT COMPIPGNE. 
Panis, May 31, 1877. 
|" was announced last Thursday that Marshal MacMahon would make a 
visit to Compitgne on Saturday, the 26th of May. Compitgne is at a 
2} the prettiest towns on the 
mtainebleau, of Saint Ger- 


short distance from Paris by rail, and is one of 
river Oise. Its forest rivals the forests of F 
main, of Chantilly. Great curiosity was felt as to the reception which Mar. 
shal MacMahon would receive, as it was his firsf visit to the province since 
what is called the act of the 16th of May : 


Simon and the prorogation of the Chamber of Deputies. 


that is, the dismissal of Jules 
Paris has been 
ever since a boiling political caldron ; the passions which were dormant 


are again as excited as they were in the duys ofthe Commune. The town 
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f iby M. « irtou : they seem 
; t in t S35 allie the rain, You 
: t - ned on the questions of the 
da \\ i ils *to Jules Simon ? Is he really in- 
1) I} 4 What does he mean ? Is he only working for 
" mry republic 2 Was the Dae de Broglie the pro- 
ve it. or W he only called when all was decided, and 
f into the abyss like a new Curtius ? 
| V ruly delightful on May 26. LT left the northern termi 
- n the presid il train. MaeMahon arrived in full general's uniform, 
his red lon of the Legion of Honor, with three officers of his staff, 
the Mir *Avriculture, and a few civilian officials. There was no demon- 
ir f anv sort at the terminus ; the President was only eagerly watched 
} Le ( if the company and the few travellers who were in the same 
train \ 1. When wearrived at Compiégne we found a great num- 
ber of liers at th ition. Word had been sent that the Marshal was 
to be received offe’al’y, with all the honors due to the chief of state. 
I'he M f Compi¢gne received him at the station, an old man, one of 
t Senat f the Department, who seemed quite overpowered with 
emotion; he could not pronounce a short speech which he had_pre- 
pared, and he handel it in writing to the Marshal, who liked it just as 
well ine drums began to beat, the trumpets to sound. Generals on horse- 
back, officers of the staff in their fine uniforms, great lines of dragoons, 


The Marshal 
‘ulture and two of his officers, 


gendarmes on their heavy horses, made a very pretty sight. 
entered a carriage with the Minister of Agri 
and the cort¢ége formed towards the town. From the station I saw the 


road to the bridge and the high street of Compiégne lined with troops ; 
fluxs were gaily adorning every house, triumphal arches were seen decorated 
with foliage and with flags. The cortége advanced slowly, the Marshal's 
earriage being followed by several others eontaining the officials, the pre- 


behind the line of s 
yrhood 


idiers stood the population 


fe t. thi " sub-pr ‘feet, ete 

the neighb At every window were many 
» first ¢ 
eold. Th 


thusiasm; no eries were heard. 


mtact of the Marshal with the populace, I must confess, was 


, there was politeness, there was no sign of en- 

We had been informed in Paris that there 
but the cries of ** Vive la Répub 
»as rare and distant as the eries of ‘* Vive le Maréechal.” 
before the old hotel de ville, a charming 


re Was curiosity 


would be a Republican demonstration ; 
lique” 
When 


lace of the R 


were qui 
the arrived 

ince stvle, 
i animation, The 

chiefly in the eafés of that place ; 
e la République,” but they sereamed very feebly ; the whole scene had 
a sort of calm and decency which would have pleased a Quaker. It was as 
rderly as it could have been in a theatre or in a well-arranged opera. Did 
»old Marshal, when he bowed politely to the peopie, think of the time 


procession 
now changed into a museum, there was a 
democrats of the had 
siluted the Marshal with cries of 


Ihtiss 


— 


more town congregated 


they 


when he went through this same place on his way to the Palace of Com- 
Ill. liked to 


he was now the head of the state ? 
a familiar face 


piegne, where Napoleon reside and to receive his chosen 


guests 2? W 
‘Same people, the 


ull those who have hunted in the forest of Compisgne; the bronze eques- 


trian statue of Louis XII. 


was still there ; the prefe t wore the 
Lbookel 


Reichshofen a dreian 


is it true that Ilere were 


une well-known landlord of the Cloehe, 


same uni- 


is subservient ; the good gondarmes were the same: was 
» ? had he ever been 


lhe 


to Sedan ? was the war of 1870 a 
sky was so blue, the air so refreshing ; all looked 
so happy 


After a short breakfast at the sub-prefecture, the Marshal went on foot, 


with the numerous guests he had invited, all the councillors-general and 
the other officials, to the Agricultural Fair, which was the apparent motive 
f his visit to Compiegae. I confess that I did not pay my duties to the 
cows, the horses, the pigs, the agricultural implements with all the respect 
which tl leserved. The Marshal went through the fair at a rapid pace. 
| mw was held in the alleys of the park, under the fine old trees, and 
t} ht was very picturesque. The farmers, who were the exhibitors, all 
1} th wh entries; they were q tiet, well-behaved, well-dressed 
men i the Marshal had a few words with some of them. Here, again, 
there was no enthusiasm of any sort, and you could hardly expect it from 
tl i rderly, timid men of the country. They looked with respect 
and with yon a Marshal of France ; they probably wished him well, 
and that was the end of it. The Marshal gave the decoration of the Legion 
of Honer to one of them, a man who has a very large property and who 
i farmed him for the last thirty years with much success. Even 
t! ttle incident did not produce much apparent effect, though it gave 
mucl tisfaction to the excellent class of men who were the exhibitors. I 
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watched frequently a reporter of one of our worst radical papers, who was 
é Ile had a bright red 
elegance now affected by a certain class of 


following the Marshal's cortege and taking notes, 
, and that sort of excessive 
he was what the English eall gaudy, in the true Pascal-Grousset 


style. He seemed to enjoy the tranquillity, the absence of fire, the tame- 
ness of the scene ; he probably drew from it consequences which were far 
from being logical. The exhibitors belonged, in great majority, to the 
most conservative class of our rich pe isantry ; and hat they known him, 
would have looked upon him with a mixture of horror and contempt. 

The sentiments of the people of the town were more mixed. Compiégne 
was one of the favorite resorts of the Emperor Napoleon, but this does not 
hinder it from voting now always the Republican ticket. Its inhabitants, 
like the inhabitants of many towns, are political sceptics ; they vote natu- 
rally with the men who can be most useful. When Jules Simon is in power 
they go for the men who ean best 
place, or promise of a place, for a soa, a cousin, a nephew, a son-in-law. 


approach Jules Simon and get some 


[he love of office is the surest spring which moves all hearts in our little 
bourgeoisie ; what is called the Administration (and the word is never pro 
nounced except with a sort of secret awe) has taken the place of all the 
ancient powers of the land—the Church, the aristocracy, the monarchy. 
The prefects, the sub-prefects are the ministers of this gigantie power 
which survives all revolutions, It is curious to see how respectfuliy a young 
sub-prefect is approached by the oldest, the richest people ; has he not the 
No 
petition is sent to a minister without being returned to him for his annota- 
He is, in reality, the fountain of grace, the minister of justice ; his 


key of the hidden places where the offices of the state are distributed ? 


tions. 
eye is open to everything ; there is no corner of the arrondissement which 
it does not penetrate. Loyalty to governments has been replaced by loyalty 
to the Administration. 
himself : In whose hands will the Administration be three months hence ? 
To-day my sub-prefect, my introducer to the powers of the time, is the 
conservative son of Who knows if in three 
months he will not besome young Radical, fresh from the bureaux of the 
Ri publizue frangaise, some friend of Gambetta’s ? The Marshal is a fine 
soldier, his bust ison my mantel ; I like to think of him at Sebastopol, at 
the Malakoff tower ; ‘‘J’y suis, j’y reste.” But would he say as much now ? 
Can he 

What could our honest bourgeois of Compiégne think when he saw on 
one side of the Marshal the Due d’Aumale, who had come as President of 
the Council-General of the Oise, in cividian’s clothes, and Comte d’Andilau, 
one of the councillors, a colonel of the French army, who wrote after the 
capitulation of Metz a crushing book ov Bazaine and the Empire ; and on 
the other side the Due de Mouchy, who married Princess Anne Murat ; 
M. Chevreau, one of the last ministers of the Empire, and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, who was so long the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Napoleon II. ? 

The Marshal went through the barracks at Compitgne at a quick pace ; 
he stopped a moment at the church, at the request of the curé, who invited 
him to enter the house of "God ; he gave a medal, at the request of General 
Pajol, to a trumpeter who had been in the fatal charge of the cuirassiers at 
Reichshofen ; and at four o’clock he left again for Paris. He was accom- 
panied to the station by the troops. Had he learnt much in his visit? I 
doubt it. I confess that I learned little in the day I spent at Compi¢gne ; 
I was only confirmed in my belief in a certain sort of scepticism on the part 
The rabies politica is not their 


Every citizen in a place like Compitgne asks 


a Conservative Senator. 


say as much ? 


of the populations of our small towns. 
malady ; they desire peace, order, tranquillity, and wish to stand well with 
the Administration. 


Correspondence. 
AMERICAN “ EX-SOVEREIGNS.” 
To tne Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Str: It is believel in Hagland by very well informed persons that the 
British Government has received a special communication from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with regard to the reception to be given to 
General Grant, desiring that he should be treated as ‘tan ex-sovereign.” 

This must surely be a misapprehension. An ex-President of the United 
States, if he has shown himself worthy of his office, will command, where- 
ever he goes, the highest personal respect and the largest measure of social 
Sut to treat him as an ex-sovereign will be not merely to miscon- 
The real 


honor. 
ceive the illustrious office which he has held, but to degrade it. 
dignity of a President of the United States consists in his being not a com- 
mon king but the first of citizens. 

\ mistake in this direction could not Be committed at a more unfortu- 


Nation. 
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nate moment than the present, when Flunkeyism, having recovered its quiries « ening it should be addremed to tt 

dominion in England, is not without hopes of recovering its dominion in | Paniel M Indianapolis 

the United States. ANGLUS. —The Lennox Gallery is about ¢] g. an tifving 
[We do not believe that any such communication was made, posed : Mee 7 ae a . = i“ = peg - age : : 

first. because there is no prescribed mode of treating “ ex-sove- all his se ae 7 fas nega Aide wip: af ei ied as seiie-deie's 

reigns” in England. All of them who have gone there have been | 5) 4), a ie hie pad ai Si fine an Now Siciestnlilis te tell , 


received simply with kindness as private persons who had ‘ seen 
better days” and enjoyed the acquaintance or friendship of the 
Queen. Secondly, because an * ex-sovereign ” 


the full-length of Mrs. Billington as St. Cecilia, surrounded by a 
celebrated ** A y 
flanked at the sides by a rich, Murillo-like * Boy in) Red Vels 


cherubs quite as fine as the 


is ex vi termint a } Jery. is 


dismissed or kicked-out officer, whose position is necessarily hue | and one of the ** Kitty Fishers,” with colors 1 way, | f 
miliating and pitiable. Seeretary Evarts, we are sure, is too wary | exquisite pose. The great Turner, representing Fingal's Cave, is the 4 
a man to piace General Grant or any ex-President in any such cate- | ture the stery of whose purchase by Mr. Lennox is told at such length by 


gory. The position of an ex-President is, in the field of etiquette, | Leslie in his autobiography. The smaller Turner, * AS nthe I 


Coast with English Ship of War 





unique, and if it were necessary to devise a code for his reception i, 
, . — : bod of obtainine ral hrillian over skv I chore u 
or treat him as anything but a highly distinguished man, we sup- , ™°' lof . eral OFUANcy yand 
‘ . . o relief than specks of dark color here and ther The sy nens of Gilbert 

pose the Lord Chamberlain would have to draw it up after long , ! hemi se nb ; 

; : “1 . . . Stuart are of the highest value. Those of Leslie, wrfortunately, 
and exhausting deliberation. —Ep. NATION. ] ane ; ; ae 

ae : of his vilest quality ; they are religious subjects, chalky 


pamby in sentiment, and « 


Notes. could look at them with satisfaction, and on what t! ry he alloy 


self to part with them to his generous 








c patron I ‘ 
YP 47 c(t ¢ , ; sa hundred and thirty-eight paintings, a om W l \ t 
ROM Westermann & Co. we have one of Dz. Petermann’s maps, which is Pt, 
1 | : : . : studious attention of the connoisseur, and six | s of seulptun The 
the ne plus ultra ot comprehensiveness, its range being from Ragusa i gi : basil Sepia es : es 
, - ibrary, which the new building is also to accommodate, Is not vet ready f 
to Yarkand, and from Odessa to Kurrachee. Ilowever the war may be | : a ; 5 | : . 
j aa . , > mm he publi 
** localized,” it can hardly expand beyond these limits of the ‘* Russo-Tur- sae ins 
. . ’ . : ” aa . p i 7 ee eee ws, EE - ! on | 
kish-Persian-English Borderlands” (to quote the title of the map). North- Mr, John Jay read a memorial paper on Mr. 1 J { tl 
ern Egypt is shown in detail, and there are exccilent side-maps of the Nile | 0" al Society on June 9, in which he dw : s \ ‘ i { 
2 a . - a : 7 en — 1 Ot ttc. +h) ’ } - 
Delta and Isthmus of Suez, and of Crete. L. W. Schmidt sends us | differences which Mr. M y had with his gov bale 
9 » mm . fant sok Wtascen cD et Beate pee } ae hn a : . 
Petermann’s map of the Turco-Russian debatable ground only—correspond- | "Muster al Vienna and at Paris, and took no | s eed + Of 
ing to Handtke’s map of the Black Sea, but neither so large in scale nor so | Of the treatment Mr. Motley received on each oceasi result Was 
full and clear. The place of Greece is occupied by an side-map of the that the custom iry spre ding of the paper on the minutes of the S ery 
} | : p of th 


Was Succ essfully oppos { 
Socicty to adopt strictures of this kind o 


with one of its servants, 


Dobrudsha, The same publisher sends us the Index to Dr. Kiepert’s Atlas l,on the ground that it would not be proper for ¢ 
Antiquus (Berlin : D. Reimer), which is all that excellent work needed to 
place it in the first rank of similar atlases. The preface is in English.—— 
Mr. Christern has received the twelfth and last fasciceule of Vapereau’s * Dic- 


’ 


n the dealings of t Governn 
As we have seen no full report of Mr. Jay's diseours 
we are unable to say how much of it is devoted to the treatment of thes 
pleasant episodes in Mr. Motley’s career ; if much, it might fairly be said that 


tionnaire universel des Littératures,’ of which we have frequently made 


inention. The complete work fills 2,096 pages, large S8vo, in double he had erred seriously in biographical judgment shard to say 
columns, and is full of topics and references for which one will search in | Who has any right to complain, The objection that > y is restrained 
vain the general cyclopwdias. One must take it, of course, for what it eon- | by some rule of decorum from adopting a paper criticising the bygone 
| tains, and not for absolute completeness or entire accuracy. lor ex imple, deaiings of the Government with an tbassador is st f 5 
in Part xi., Mrs. Stowe is alleged to have died in Mareh, 1872.— | absurdity, and, if carried out, might close the lipsof the 1 thers on many 
George P. Rowell & Co.’s ‘American Newspaper Directory’ for 1877 is | Of the most intercsting and important events of t history, T , 
still the large and handsomely-printed volume of former years. It reports | Of course, risk that in recent history party passion will make itself fel 
1876 to have been a bad year for newspapers, and can only reckon a total of but men old e h to tak n interest in his scus ay to 
) 8,427 against 8,617 in 1875. There has been a great falling-off in quar be cool-headed « ch and thickskinned « th tol such § Ux 


, : : : : , i ae sien papaeaeee = ‘re e 
terlies, monthlies, and dailies. .A new feature of this Directory is a short | Cessesas } \ 1 Wors of m remin 
description of each town, giving its population, railroad connections, trade, —Some late controversies have strongly impressed upon people who are 


ete. After Quebec, California leads the continent in the number of French | interested in libraries the fact that catalogues do not make themselves in- 


periodicals ; Hlinois in Scandinavian ; New York in Spanish ; and Michi- | stantaneously and without expense. With this in mind, no one can turn 





gan in Duatch. In German, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and | over the closely-printed pages issued during the last two or three years by 
Illinois lead all other States. The only Polish newspapers are published { the Brooklyn Mercantile Library without feeling that a great amount of 
in Illinois ; the only Hebrew and Portuguese in New York. Ilinois and | labor has been put into them with an equal or greater saving of time and 
Ohio contend for the Bohemian; New York and Pennsylvania for the | trouble to those who us for study. Whether the cost of print 
Welsh.——S. M. Pettingill & Co.’s ‘ Newspaper Directory,’ now first issued, | ing, which must have been great, is likely to be similarly repaid is more 


is a much smaller work, and omits many details which are furnished by 
Rowell, and in general seems rather edited in the interest of the newspaper 


questionable. But by the sale of the catalogues part of the expense will 


be reimbursed (the whole will be sold for only $6, and each of the three 


rea 
than the advertiser. It reckons 8,574 newspapers. The volume is em- | parts for $2); and the directors have no doubt enough public spirit to 
bellished with several portraits of New York editors.——Mr. J. C. Rodri- | take into account, as } nting, the great help that 





gues, the able and enterprising editor of the Wovo Mundo, has just founded | will be given by this full well-selected volumes to 
anew monthly—the Pivista Industrial—designed to aid in the development | other libra W 1 tent to execute such a work 
of Braz tian resources and to ally still more closely the national interests of | for themselves, and no fur rint it. It must be pleasant also to place 
the Empire and of the United States. The first number contains a large | the name of their library ma work worthy to step into the front rank 


of a branch of practical literature in which this cour 
Mr. Noves’s catalogue 


that is, one in which varion 


variety of reading matter, including an article by Prof. Ch. Fr. Hartt on 

the Brazilian fisheries, with special reference to the Abrolhos Islands as a 
i 

ground. Preparation of the memoir of the late Edmund Quiney for the 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society has been entrusted to 


itry excels all others, 


ut 
is what is technically termed alphabetico-classed— 





is Classes are arranged not systematically (as in 


order ; and it 





those usually called clas is dis- 


d) but in alphabetical 


Prof. J. R. Lowell, and that of the late J. L. Motley to Dr. O. W. Holmes. | tinguished from the dictionary catalogues by the fact that the books are 
— We confess that on the first announcement of the Woodruff Scientitie | thrown into classes instead of being entered under their individual subjects, 
Expedition around the World we regarded the project with distrust, and we | Thus, what the library has about the Shakers, or on Superstition or the 


still think it has undertaken too much; but it has certainly engaged an | Trinity, will be found not under those words in the main alphabet, but 





excellent “faculty,” and we can but predict success for it within the limits | under them as divisions of the heading (80 pages long) ** Biblical, Religious 
of the possible. ‘The expedition will set sail from New York October 1. In and Theological Literature’ ; Great Britain and New York and Brooklyn 


| 
¥ 
« 
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The 


are 1 ( itries,” which is by itself a sort of geographical] 
d : | i ves ar vtalogned not primarily under their 
-_ | tical list entitled ** Biography (Individual), which 
lictionary ind all these headings, or classes, or chapters 

“Biblical Literature * and ** Countries ” and ** Biography ” and ‘* Botany” 
and ‘* Al ‘and so on, are mixed in their proper places with the great 
P , f authors that runs through the volume ; Botany, for instance, 
‘ + between Bosworth (Joseph) and Boteler (Thomas), Thus we have 
ther-catalogue mixed with a series of special subject-catalogues. The 

plan is the same with that of the now famous catalogue of Harvard Col- 
lege Library, with the unimportant exception that in the latter the authors 
are kept distinct, and the important exception that whereas Prof. Abbot 


in many subjects has divisions and subdivisions and hyposubdivisions, Mr. 
Noyes rarely admits subdivisions and never goes farther, having a strong 
mn to ** wheels within wheels’ in anything of this kind designed for 
President James Walker used to say that although almost 


Some- 


object 
popular use, 
any one could take one step in reasoning very few could take two. 
thing similar is true of subdivisions. People, if puzzled, are at least 
frightened by the slightest appearance of complexity, and not the least 
whose brains, always at work, shrink from any further task, so that 


not 


those 
while 
use their catalogue, and not unwilling that it should be given up, the 
erchants and lawyers and ladies of Brooklyn find little difficulty with the 


some of the professors at Cambridge declare themselves unable to 


r simplicity of theirs, 

—As to the relative merits of the alphabetico-classed and the dictionary 
plan there will be a difference of opinion ; but one great advantage Mr. 
Noves’s method undoubtedly has. Many parts of the catalogue can be 
printed by themselves and solid to those who desire them alone—Fiction to 
the novel-reader, Art to the amateur, Medicine to the physician, and Philo- 
sophy to the metaphysician ; and these can be reprinted from time to time 
as the library grows without the expense of reprinting the whole catalogue. 
Thus the Boston Public Library has just issued the sixth edition of its fic- 
tion catalogue, and four years ago printed the second edition of a list of 
‘* [listory, phy, and Travels.” Its ‘* Theology,’ 
not gone beyond the first edition. But, whatever is to be said of the plan, 
the Everything is arranged so that he who runs 
may read 
subject to the class under which it is to be found, and when possible to the 


Siovra "by the way, has 
execution is admirable. 
Numerous cross-references direct the reader from his particular 
very page. Titles are given with reasonable fulness, and although im- 
prints are omitted under subject-headings, yet the date and the number of 
volumes, which are the most important part of the imprint, are retained. 
The most noteworthy feature, however, is the numerous references to 
periodicals, in which some of the best thought of the day appears. Take, 
for instanee, the heading, ‘‘ Prayer-gauge Disecussion.’’ The mention of 
one book is accompanied by references to nine articles in periodicals, most 
of which are quite as much to the purpose as the book. So under “ Re- 
licious Liberty ” fifteen articles are cited. Much of this work will be su- 
perseded by the new ‘ Poole’s Index,’ but as that can hardly be less than 
five years in preparation, Mr. Noyes’s readers will have ample time to ap- 
preciate his diligence and thank him for the aid he has given them. Mr. 
Noyes usually contents himself with mentioning the books on each head, 
without characterizing them. But in “ Individual Biography,” following 
the lead of Mr. Winsor, he has introduced a certain number of brief eriti- 


9 66 


cisms, as in calling Lanfrey’s ‘ Napoleon an able work from an un- 
friendly pen.” The typographical execution is not equal to the bibliogra- 
phical. This catalogue is more important than at first sight appears. The 
Brooklyn Mereantile Library Association, notwithstanding its name, is 
really the publie library of a city of 400,000 inhabitants. The word 
“mercantile” is out of place in the title. Clerks and merchants have 
no more to do with the management or the use than any other class. The 
library might as well be called professional because doctors, and archi 
tects, and the like are members, and a lawyer has been president for five 
years ; or feminine because ladies take out so many of the books, 

Judge Dillon, well known professionally as the author of a valuable 
work on the law of Municipal Corporations, has recently reprinted an 
article of his which appeared .in the Central Law Journal, on Muni- 
G. I. Jones & Co.) The article discusses a 


1 Bonds (St. Louis: 


eC ipal 
subject which is not simply of interest to lawyers, but to almost 
everybody in our bondridden land. The debts incurred by municipalities 


in the United States, and represented generally by negotiable securities, 


mstantly from hand to hand, are supposed to be about $900,- 


passing ¢ 
000,000, and it is speaking within bounds to say that the popular ignorance 


of the law relating to securities of this sort is dense. . Within the past few 


Nation. 
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vears efforts have been made in many ways to restrict the issue of bonds by 
d cities, particularly those in aid of public improvements, such as 

The means generally adopted for this purpose are a limitation of 
hibited by constitutional 


towns an 
railwavs 
the porer to 


enactment from issuing bonds in aid of any such scheme unless authorized 


issue. 


Frequently a town is pri 
by a vote of a certain proportion of the taxpayers, and the popular 
impression is, no doubt, that such a prohibition is an absolute safeguard. 
The decided cases collected by Judge Dillon show this to be an error, bonds 
of this sort having been held in the Supreme Court of the United States to 
be good in the hands of persons who have purchased them in the open mar- 
ket, notwithstanding the fact that the steps requisite to create the autho- 
rity to issue had not been taken. The ground of decisions of this sort, 
broadly stated, is that the town has by its acts given purchasers of its bonds 
reason to believe that the bonds were lawfully issued ; under them the re- 
strictions seem to be no protection against negligence or fraud on the part of 
town or city officials. Judge Dillon, speaking of one of them, says : 

“The principle —— and the reasoning of the court by which it is 

sustained, lead, it would seem, logically to the conclusion (although there is 
perhaps no case in the Supreme Court where the facts required a direct de- 
cision of the point) that when the power to issue the bonds is given upon the 
condition of a previous vote in favor of the proposition, the public or 
municipal officers can, where no vote whatever has been taken, or the propo- 
sition has been voted down, bind the county or municipality by the fu/se 
recita/s in such unauthorized bonds, provided they are issued by the officers 
entrusted by the statute with the power. Under this doctrine limitations 
upon the exercise of the power intended to prevent fraud anJ to secure a 
compliance with the conditions upon which the bonds are autborized are of 
little practical value, and generally prove illusory.” 
Whether this state of the law is a public benefit or a public nuisance may 
be a question. On the one hand. if bonds apparently issued regularly and 
bought in good faith were decided to be void because of the original] de- 
fect, great injustice would be continually caused ; on the other hand, if 
they are decided to be valid obligations, the law puts a premium upon 
fraud and misgovernment in town and city affairs, to which there are 
already too many inducements. The root of tie difficulty is in the 
negotiable character of municipal securities. If they did not pass from 
hand to hand in the open market no such questicns could arise. Whether 
the only way out of the dilemma is not the withdrawal of the character of 
negotiability from securities of this kind remains to be seen. This would, 
of course, practically destroy the borrowing power of all but large and 
thriving towns—not by any means necessarily a result to be deplored. 


—The last few days have been notable for the deaths that have occurred 
in them. Had Lady Stirling Maxwell died thirty cr forty years ago, as 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the event would have attracted a more lively in- 
terest than it does now, but as it is, her reputation as a poetess is still suffi- 
ciently fresh to make ber deatha literary loss. She came of a remarkable 
family, and inherited a good deal of the genius, though certainly changed 
enough in character, of her grandfather, Sheridan. She wrote volumin- 
ously, but never achieved what is likely to be a lasting success, her nearest 
approach to it being with “ Binger on the Rhine.” <A tender vein of 
sentiment runs through her verses, which are musically faultless and wholly 
void of originality. 

—The sentimental interest which Lady Maxwell took in what are called 
social problems was with Mary Carpenter, who died on the same day, ¢ 
real interest. Miss Carpenter not only wrote about, but took an active 
and prominent part in the movement for the reformation of criminals, and 
her efforts contributed much to the progress of the scientific treatment of 
crime. As an author she was not an original investigator, but a popular- 
izer of the results reached by those who were. Perhaps her most im- 
portant work is ‘Our Convicts,’ which presents a detailed and accurato 
view of the Irish system of prison discipline, now universally recognized 
as the only one tending to the thorough reformation of the criminal. The 
news of her death crossed the Atlantic at the same time with the news of 
her brother's, Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, who, sharing the scientific predilec- 
tions of his brother, Dr. William B. Carpenter, the eminent physiologist, 
shared also the philanthropic disposition of his sister. He was one of the 
foremost conchologists of the day, and had made his home in America since 
1859. He died in Montreal at the age of fifty-eight. 

—The late Rey. John 8. C. Abbott can hardly be called a ‘‘ historian,” for 
what his books contained that was really history was also contained in many 
other works previously written, while as to what they contained that was 
original there is too much dispute whether it was history or something else. 
Of their popularity there can be no doubt. Mr. Abbott wasa member of the 
class of 1825 at Bowdoin College—the same that contained Hawthorne and 
Longfellow; he was ordained a minister of the Congregational faith in 1830, 
but in 1844 gave up the church for literature. Devoting himself to history, 
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he produced some sixty volumes s life of the first N: ape leon probab) 

ful work), a innumerable contributions to news- 
papers and magazines. They rank in their 
productions in fiction, and have about the same value 


bei sing his most success! 
class with Mrs. Southworth’s 
as mental pavulum. 
fell short of, the 
twenty thousand franes required, his widow writes to the ZJemps reopening 
till July 
The monument will be a fountain over the grave in Pére la- 


—As the subscription to the Michelet monument 


the list 1, and giving out of her own means two thousand francs 
additional 
Chaise, and Mme. Michelet promises a legacy that will ensure a perpetual 
supply of water for the free use of persons wishing to adorn the graves of 
their friends and kindred, as well as for the birds of the cemetery, accord- 
The sculptor selected is M. Mercis, 
Except for the 
ly be 


ing to Michelet’s own humane fancy 
who has already won distinction by his ‘‘ Gloria victis.” 
extraordinary crisis in which the country now finds itself, it can hare 
doubted that the sum would be quickly raised. Failure at this time would 
not imply a lack of honor for the dead historian among his own country- 
men, but the intervention of foreign admirers may be necessary to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

—T'wo pupils of Prof. Schmoller of Strassburg, whose Addresses upon the 
history of that city in the Middle Age we noticed some months ago (see the 
Nation, No. 548), have followed up his line of investigation in two in- 
dependent treatises—‘ Zur Entstehung des deutschen Zunftwesens,’ by Dr. 
Wilhelm Stieda, and ‘ Zur Geschichte der deutschen Gesellen-Verbande im 
Mittelalter,’? by Georg Schanz. The Zunjt (in English, ‘* Craft or Trade- 
Guild”) has been ascribed to various origins, especially to an imitation of 
the guilds proper-—the sworn brotherhoods of the Middle Age. Dr. Stieda 
does not accé pt this origin, neither is he entirely satisfied with the theory 
of Prof. Schmoller that they were established with a view to exercising 
police jurisdiction within the trades, although he regards this point as of 
the first importance in their later development. 
main that of Nitzsch—that they were developed from the companies of 
workmen in manorial estates ; but he at the same time insists upon a two- 
fold origin in organizations of free workmen in the cities, the object of 
which he considers to have been mainly economical in looking after and 
controlling the general interests of the trade. The Zunft was an associa- 
tion of an entire local trade, managed chiefly by the masters, but contain- 
ing also the journeymen, reaching its highest point of organization and its 
political importance in the fourteenth century. At this period the Gesellen- 
Verbdnde, journeymen, came into existence. These 
were entirely analogous to the modern trades-unions in that they repre- 
sented and carried on a warfare of labor against 
capital quite similar to that of the present day—with this grea 


[lis own view is in the 


or associations of 


the workmen solely, 


difference, however, that, like everything at that time, they were 
essentially religious in their organization. Dr. Schanz’s book, besides 
a complete description of these organizations, contains an_ interest- 


ing account of the great contest between the Municipality of Colmar 
and the Brotherhood of Journeymen Bakers of that city, beginning in 
1495, It was essentially upon a point of honor—the privilege of carrying 
the principal tapers in the procession of Corpus-Christi day—and was ac- 
companied by a strike, with many of its modern incidents, in which the 
strikers were supported by their fellows in other cities, and ended at last, 
in 1504, with the victory of the Brotherhood. 

—Another book in the same field is ‘ Die Bauhiitten des deutschen Mit- 
telalters,’ by Prof. Ferdinand Janner of Ratisbon. The Builders, as is 
pointed out by Brentano in his treatise on Guilds, and by Schanz (p. 68), 
had a very different organization from the other crafts, the master and the 
journeymen together composing the Brotherhood. Professor Janner traces 
the history of the stone-builders’ organizations (the Bauhitten) with great 
fulness. They had their origin in monasteries quite early in the Middle 
Age, passing into the hands of laymen in the thirteenth century with the 
revival of Dominie and Francis, which called back the monasteries to more 
purely religious aims and the growth of the higher professional require- 
ments of architects. An important chapter (part i. chap. 4) discusses 
the reasons why, in passing into lay hands, this industry did not, as a 
general thing, organize itself in Zunfts ; the ground appears to be partly 
the national and artistic character of this industry, which was not confined 
to localities, partly the fact that it was still completely organized in eccle- 
siastical hands, and with a strong professional and corporate feeling, when 
the other trades were fully formed into Zunfts and beginning to stretch 
out their hands for political power. The chief seats of this organization 
were Strassburg, Cologne, and Vienna. Belonging to the same general 
head as the foregoing is Liper’s ‘ Rheinschifffahrt Strassburgs und die 
Strassburger Schifileut-Zunft,’ which contains, by way of introducticn, an 
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essav by Trauttwein von Belle upon the Zunfts and the Constitution of 
Strassburg. This was the most 


in the Middle Age, 


important commercial town of South G 

being situated at the intersection of the great road 
(Strasse) from west to east with the great river which connected the north 
and south. Its -tnker-Zunft was one of the st and the f 
¢ 


nity and importance, and its history forma a chapter of 


many 


carl first in 


high va lue ate here? 


The Anker- 
relations with 





in the commercial and the industrial history of 
Zunft of stood in 


Strassburg—also receives notice. 


the period 
Basel—whieh city close and friendly 

—The first number of the Zcits Ari ft fir romanische Philologie 
1877), 


It fills to our complete satisfaction the plac e left va 


under the direction of Dr. Gust av Gréber, has just been received 


ant by the snspension 


of the Juhriuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur. Tndeed, in gene- 
ral appearance, size, and arrangement, it is far superior to its 8 redevessor, 
| and quite the equal of the Romania. The contents of the first ee rare 
as varied as possible. .A. Tobler contributes a number of short articles on 
French grammar, F. Seholle endeavors to show that theepisode of Ba nf 
in the Chanson d Rol id is an interpolation, and T. Braga gives the t 
| of a series of articles on the Portuguese cancionere of the Vatican nil 
published by Monaci at Halle), and its relation to other canctoneres of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The texts published in this mumber 


occupy but a little more than half the space of the number 


| of ‘La Raya,’ 


are, two Provengal [vis ( 


from MSS. in the National Library at Paris), edited 
by Bartsch, and a Catalan tenzone, i 


edited by W. Foe 


rster. These articles 


. the rest of 


= 


is devoted to valuable notes by Liebrecht on Portuguese superstit ‘ 








emendations and criticisms of published texts, and reviews of late works 
The only respect in which the Zeitschrift is behind the old JeArbuck is in 
the list of contents of periodicals ; but considering the very complet n- 
ner in which this is done in the Romanta, it is perhaps unnecessary t 
licate it. The annual bibliography ef works in the Mite: atment of Romance 
philology, whie h was such a valuable feature of the Jahrbuch, is promised 
in the fourth number of the Zeitschrift for each vear. 
SQUITER’S ‘PERU.’* 
2 

—— by the side of Mr. C. RN. Markham’s eminent works (like his 

4 *Cuzeo and Lima,’ for instance), Mr. Squier’s book on Peru stands 
foremost as the most valuable contribution to the archwology of that coun 
try. Not only is it one which no ethnologieal student, no American anti- 
quarian, henceforth ought to be without, but it is also well calculated to 
interest the general reader. While embodying the scientifie results of two 
years spent in arduous exploration, it is at the same time a diary of | 


turesque travel in a strange eal most interesting land 


of the United States to settle a long- 


an official character. His 


Sent to Peru as ** commissioner” 
pending difficulty, Mr. Squier appeared there in 
semi-diplomatie labors once terminated, he started on the scientific -_ of 
his mission with the prestige of a representative of the great Northern re- 
public, and therefore under circumstances far more favorable than those of 
any of his predecessors—La Condamine and Humboldt 
It lies beyond the limits of this sketch to follow the traveller on his wan- 
derings. It was from Arica that Mr. Squier struck into the interior 
through the pass of Guaylillas (14,750 feet above the sea level), beyond 
which lies the **Collao,” that Bolivian plateau or inland 
whose centre is occupied by Lake Titicaca, and which, 
of nearly 12,000 feet. forms ‘ta 
up into the frosty air and 
of the Andes and the Cordilleras.” 
“the ‘*true source of the 
Mr. Squier descended step by step, 
series of secluded valleys, i 


perhaps except @ 


water-basin 
at a mean altitude 
microcosm of the earth ttself, lifted 
held in its place by the mighty buttresses 
Thence northwanl to the 
Amazon,” 


following the 


pass 
towards which stream 
‘* bolsones,” or igerse-an a 
lo of th 

‘beyond the vale of Yucay, 
over the most barren and inhos- 
pitable region of the Cordillera, back to Lima and the coast. He found 

country grand but equally eold and sterile, 
where merely occasional patches—abrupt depressions below the general 
level—enjoy the climate and fertility corresponding to their geographical 
situation, whereas for the most part the inhabitable lands are little better 
than Alpine pastures, producing bitter potatoes, occa, quinoa, and, in shel- 
tered nooks, some 


in one of which Cuzco, the great pueb 
Incas, lies. Content with ‘‘ looking wistfully ’ 
he retraced his steps towards Cuzco and, 


singularly and picturesque, 


maize, Still, this vast and unpropitious region is lite- 
rally covered with the remains of human occupancy, and it is the explora- 


tion of these vestiges which carried Mr. Squier into this weird and remarka- 


ble section of the earth's surface 
**Peru_ Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By 
E George Squier.’ New York : Harper & Irothers. 14377 





Le ee @ | 





The 


n bei that of illustrating Inca civilization from 
, ' he barely attempts a solution of the problems 
with inere 1 vil v and importance, 

hat v the true condition of ancient Peruvian 

in t ! unpropitious part of South Ameri 

the \ est degree of development ever reached by aborigi- 
entire continent ? Mr. Squier merely alludes to the latter 
without attempting any discussion of it. But the former is most 


ted with the researches embodied in his work, and in order 
must cast a glance at the picture presented by him, 


ur judgment by other testimony on the same subject. 





freely admits ‘* that there we re originally several detached and distinct 
( zations in Peru.” In this he agrees with Mr. Markham, who says : “ A 
careful study of the subject, however, enables us at least to distinguish a few 


leading facts—namely, that the region which afterwards formed the em- 
f the Ineas was originally peopled by a number of distinct nations, 
speaking different languages, and slowly advancing on independent paths 
of very gradual progress, though all bearing a strong family likeness.” In 
other words (if we drop the term ‘‘ civilization,” as wholly inapplicable to 
any group of American aborigines at the time of their first meeting with 
Kuropeans), by several detached and distinct linguistical groups, some of 
which had been sedentary or village Indians for ,a long time past. While 
holding that “the ancient population of Peru may be divided into the 
people of the coast and those of the Sierra, the main characteristics of 
each being determined by the physical conditions of the region in which 
they dwelt,” Mr. Squier still recognizes three principal groups of village 
These are the Yuncas, 


Indians as anciently co existent on Peruvian soil. 


or coust peopl , Or upying the shores of the Pacifie from south of Lima to 
the present frontier of Ecuador ; the Aymards of the great central plateau 
around Lake Titicaca, and the Quichuas (of which the Incas are a branch), 


whose liomes are the less elevated mountain-valieys (bolsones) about 


Cuz 
The architectural remains of the Yuneas extend from south of Lima 


(Chincha) nearly to Ecuador, in the shape of clusters of vast buildings in- 


terspersed with lofty artificial mounds (*‘huaecas ”’), and occupying the 
| : pying 
comparatively limited areas of fertile soil which line the rivers descending 


into the Pacific from the abrupt coast-range. Where ‘several valleys 
converge and come closely together,” these clusters assume larger propor- 
tions; as at Gran Chimu near Truxillo, and, near Lima, at Pachacamac. 
The materials of which these buildings are composed are sun-dried brick 
and stone, ** hard rubble,” or ‘tenacious clay mixed with broken stones, 
so as to form an indurated mass almost as hard as mortar.” The walls, in 
most cases, were covered with an ornamental coat of stucco, which, besides 
being arifully shaped, was 

Among the many interesting remains found and described 


also painted—red being the favorite color used 
for any object. 
by Mr. Squier there are the remnants of a true arch at Pachacamac. We 
cannot but share his doubts in regard to its genuineness. A mutual pitch, 
terminating at its highest point in a slab conveniently laid across, has often 
been found among the remains of American pueblos, but the vau/t was ab- 
solutely unknown to the Indians. Else why, in the very region where this 
arch was found, were the aborigines once soafraid to cross the stone bridge 
over the Rimac, built on arches by the Spaniards ? The rude attempt at a 
bastard arch mentioned, which is so common throughout Central America, 
also prevails among the ruins of Limatambo, Pachacamac, and Gran 


Chimu ; but any step beyond this isa phenomenon diflicult to explain and 


even hard to believe. 

Mr. Sjuier resumes the general characteristics of Yunea society as 
follows : ** Under the pressure of peculiar conditions and limited means 
they developed a social and industrial system (as is shown by their remains) 
that Fourier might have envied and the apostles of economical organiza- 
tion may study with profit and admiration.” This evidently means that 
communism in living was not only the rule but was even practised exclu- 
sively. It fixes the condition of the Peruvian coast-people as similar to 
that of the New Mexican Pueblos. Each group of ruins, therefore, was 
once occupied by a community ; the large buildings were ¢ ymmunal houses, 

veral stories high, divided into apartments for each family, with grana- 
ries, council-halls, and store-rooms for the entire household, which was 
evidently composed of an entire kin. TheSpanish term ** barrio ”’ is not mis- 


applied to these great edifices, whose rooms are, like those of 


placed or ill plied t 

New Mexico, often entered from above by stone steps, and in the midst of 
whose courts were the large water-tanks, supplying not only drinking-water 
but especially water for irrigating their small garden-plots. If each build- 
ing represents the residence of a group of kindred, several of them together 
heltered a frihe, the principal temple in the midst. Finally, ona 
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broader expanse of arable soil, as at Gran Chimu, a confederacy of tribes 
might have sprung up whose head war-chief passed into historical tradition 
of Chimu 


iformity with Spanish authors, calls him. But the 


as a military ruler, and finally became the monarch or ‘* prince” 


as Mr. Squier, in co 
true condition of the 
monuments exhibit, cannot have gone beyond that of a military democracy, 
and we need no better proof than what an attentive study of the material 
gathered by Mr. Squier furnishes. Of their agriculture, their arts and 
manufactures, we shall hereafter speak. 

The next group of sedentary Indians of ancient Peru consists of the 
Linguisticaily, these might be 


ancient Peruvian coast-people (Yuneas), as their 


** people of the Sierra”—the mountaineers. 
divided into several minor clusters, but, following our author, we limit our- 
selves to the two principal ones, the Aymarasand the Quichuas. The former 
are probably but the mother-stock of the latter. The Aymards or Collas 
occupied, and still occupy, the great central basin around Lake Titicaca— 
that cold and barren plateau which, to a certain extent, may be called the 
Thibet of America. In this inhospitable region Mr. Squier has pointed out 
the vestiges of several ethnical periods. Thus, the wild tribe of the ‘* Uros,” 
mentioned by Herrera nearly three hundred years ago, still lives on rafts 


and floats near the southern shores of the lake, subsisting on fish and ocea- 


| 
| the *‘cromlechs” of Europe. 





We find, though rarely, sepulchral remains, analogous to 
The square and round burial-towers of the 
They are made of solid 
Lastly, 


sional game. 


Aymaras are scattered about in great numbers. 
stones, most artfully cut, but joined without cement or mortar. 
we find walls of the kind called ‘‘eyclopean,” and huge monolithic 
doorways. 

The archwological interest of the Aymard land, or Collao, centres 
around the great ruins of Tiahuanuco. There being no historical account 
of their origin, and the buildings being already abandoned and decayed at 
the time the Spaniards first reached the country, a veil of romantic mys- 
tery hangs over them, both highly attractive to speculation and exciting 
to serious investigation. With due regard to the thorough researches of 
D’Orbigny, we must still say that the plans and drawings of Mr. Squier, 
coupled with his elaborate and fascinating descriptions, are by far the most 
complete. With the assistance of traditions and myths, the truth about 
this remarkable ruin may yet be ascertained, just as the fog is now lifting 
over the past of Palenqué, of Copan, and of Uxmal. Nine rectangular 
buildings of large size, made of cut stones, some of which possess huge 
proportions, form the bulk of the ruins. All are built after the same plan ; 
all have their court disposed in the same manner, closed by a wall sur- 
rounding the entire edifice. Thus each building forms a separate and dis- 
tinct unit, and as they are all after the same shape they must have served 
the same purpose. Their great size, and the similarity of their construc- 
tion with that of the great communal houses of the Peruvian coast, leads 
to the belief that they were nothing else, sheltering under one roof the 
members of an entire kin. In the midst of these edifices there arises : 
vast mound, terraced and faced with heavy stones—an actual truncated 
pyramid, which Mr. Squier, following older authors and popular belief, 
calls the ‘‘ fortress.” Unmistakably it is the analogue of the ‘* huaca,” or 
temple, of the Yuncas ; and Tiahuanuco thus becomes an Indian pueblo 
after the ordinary form. Mr. Squier says: ‘We can hardly conceive of 
remains so extensive as those of Tiahuanuco except as indications of a 
large population, and as evidences of the previous existence on or near the 
spot of a considerable city.” But then alluding to the barrenness and 
aridity of the region (in general incapable, in his opinion, of sustaining 
anything like a considerable population), he adds : ‘‘ Tiahuanuco may have 
been a sacred spot or shrine, the position of which was determined by an 
accident, an augury, or a dream, but I can hardly believe that it was a seat 
of dominion.” 

It is, indeed, true that the Collao is not a country fit for agriculture, 
but, on the other hand, it abounds in alpine pasturage. The Aymardas sub- 
sisted as much upon their flocks as upon their crops ; they were the only 
shepherds found among the American aborigines. This is to be understood 
in a limited sense only, as the ‘* lama” was more a beast of burden than 
anything else ; but the fact that the Collao is cold, arid, and sterile is no 
argument in favor of Mr. Squier’s views. When Cieza (of Leon) travelled in 
Peru, about 330 years ago, he found Collao to be ‘all one plain, and with 
many good water-courses.” ‘It is difficult to travel over these plains 
when the wind is blowing, but when the air is calm and the sun shines it is 
a beautiful sight over so rich and well-peopled meadows.” Besides, the num- 
ber of people that Tiahuanuco could accommodate was not so very large. 
No objection can, therefore, be raised on that score against the surmise that 
it was but an Indian village made of stone materials. 

In regard to architecture, not only is there hardly: ny marked difference 
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between that of Tiahuanuco and other remains on the soil of the Collao, but 
is even a decided similarity. The pillars of Sillustani and the carved 
iatun-eolli 


closely resembling those of Tiahuanuco, are found at Cuzco, 


there 


rectangular stones of 


Cyclopean walls, 
and 


The gigan- 


1 are an evidence of it 
tradition 


rn 


savs that the latter were shaped after the model of the f 
tic statuary found at Tiahuanuco was also met with at Pucara (Paucar- 
colla), known as a chief place of the Aymards; and all this tends to 
strengthen our assumption that we meet here but one of the many pueblos 
which the Aymara Indians built, occupied, and, in course of time, destroyed 
by inter-tribal warfare. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877) 
—It is difficult to know how to speak of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and it may 
-ertainly be said that this hesitation and perplexity are a practical compli- 
ment. They prove, at least, that he isnot commonplace. He is not, indeed ; 
and, in addition to this negative merit, the work before us may lay claim to 
several positive ones in a much higher degree than its predecessors. * Garth’ 
strikes us as a decided improvement upon ‘ Bressant’ and ‘ Idolatry’; it is 
a very much riper and wiser work. We must add that we use these terms 
in a strictly relative sense ; for Mr. Hawthorne's standing fault seems to be 
a certain incurable immaturity and erudity. Even about ‘Garth’ there 
is something strangely sophomorical, What we spoke of just now as puz- 
zling 1s the fact that, in spite of this unripe tone, Mr. Hawthorne continues 
to remind us of a genius as finished and mellow as his illustrious father’s. 
Ilis imagination belongs to the same family as that which produced the 
‘ House of the Seven Gables’; and the resemblance is singular, considering 
the marked tendency of talent in the second generation to ** react’ rather 
than to move on in the same line. Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who is doubt- 
less weary of being contrasted with his father, has not the latter's pro 
fundity or delicacy ; but he looks at things in the same way—from the 
imagination, and not from observation—and he is equally fond of symbol- 
isms and fanciful analogies. He has a merit, indeed, which his father 
lacked ; though it must be added that the presence of the quality is not 
There a kind 


‘Garth,’ a frank indication of pleasure 


virtue its absence always a defect. is 


masculinity in 


always a or 


of positive 


in the exercise of the senses, which makes the book contrast 
agreeably with that type of fiction, much of it pervaded, as_ it 


were, by the rustle of petticoats, in which the imagination is as dry as a 
squeezed sponge. ‘Garth’ is a very long story, and we have not the space 
to recite its various entanglements. Like many of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
tales, it is the history of a house—an old human dwelling which serves as 
the central figure of the story. A house, in being founded and erected, 
has involved bloodshed and wrong, and its future inhabitants have had to 
expiate these things in perplexity and suffering. Such, briefly expressed, 
is the idea of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s novel. It is a very pretty, pictu- 
resque idea, but it is not what we should call a ‘*strong” subject and 
strikes us as not necessarily involving any very direct portraiture of reality. 
Such portraiture the author has not given us; what he has given us is a 
bit of picturesque romance, lodged in a New England village, which re- 
mains gracefully vague and unobtrusive. Ife deserves credit for what he 
has attempted in the figure of his hero ; for it is kinder to speak of Garth 
Urmson as an attempt than as a success. The attempt, however, was difli- 
cult, inasmuch as the author's design was to represent a hero with a 
strongly brutal side which should be, potentially, as disagreeable as his 
moral side was noble and beautiful. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s taste is con- 
stantly at fault, and he has thrown too much misdirected gusto into the 
portrayal of young Urmson’s scowlings and snortings, his ferocity, his 
taciturnity, and his bad manners. It was an odd idea, too, to have made him 
an artist ; we confess to having here quite lost the thread of Mr. Haw. 
thorne’s intention. Garth begins by thinking that art is ‘irreverent 
and that he must therefore leave it alone; but he gets over this and takes 
up the brushes, which he handles with great success in the attic of the 
village house above mentioned. The author has evidently meant him 
for a pugilistic young Puritan who mistrusts esthetics ; but he has in- 
dicated the contradiction too much and described the struggle too little. 
We remain under the impression that Garth harnessed the family horse 
better than he painted pictures, He is surrounded by a great many figures 
which will not strike the usual reader as “ natural,” but which are all in- 
genious and touched by a certain imaginative coloring. Mr. Hawthorne 
cares for types, evidently, and he has suggested various types with a good 
deal of fanciful truth. His greatest success, perhaps, is with Golightly 
Urmson, the wicked uncle of the hero, who represents plausible raseality 
Mr. Hawthorne, as we said 


as against innocent and unvarnished virility. 
just now, has something indefinably immature and provincial in his tone ; 
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but he has two or three merits which make us believe that with upse of 
time he will do things much better than ‘G ’ I} isani n 
—arare gift. With Mr. Hawthorne it is u ike SECS CV hg 
in the imaginative light, and his faney sports and ex} ents 1 iwa 

ranted contidence in its strength. Ile has also a literary ideal, and this 
long and complicated story of *Garth’ has evidently been composed with 
a great deal of care, reflection, and artistic inte m. The author's great 
fault, we should say, is a want of observation. The absence of observation 
in these pages amounts, indeed, to a positive quality. Why should Mr 


Sam Kineo, the fashionable young sharper who is represented as having 


passed muster in the most ‘ fashionable circles” of Europe, always express 
himself in the English of a newsboy or a bootblack 2? But the ma i ind 
customs of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s dramati# persone ave throughout very 
surprising. The graceful heroine, for instance, wl n a Visit t 1 
house of the interesting hero, is invited to clean out the cellar ! 

A Short ITistory of Rhode Island. By Geo. Washington Greene, LL D 
(Providence: J. A. & R. A. Reid.  1877.)—Sinee 1790, the vear in which 


Rhode Island consented to the Union, the population, like the area, of the 
State has stood pretty steadily to that of Massachusetts as 1 to 6, and te 
that of Connecticut as 1 to 3. 


It is not an idle question toa sk whether in 


these eighty-seven years Rhode Island has had one-sixth part of the in- 
fluence which Massachusetts, or one third part of that which Connecticut, 
has had upon national affairs. Professor Greene himself partly supplic 

the answer. He devotes but four of his thirty-two chapters, and less 
than thirty pages, to the period in question ; and one seeks in vain fora 
name eminent enough for even his school-boy readers to remember excep 

as a local celebrity. The Dorr rebellion, it is true, fell within S period, 
but it did not lead to Federal interference, nor did the view of the Federal 
powers in the premises, promulgated by the then Administrat s nto 
the national political faith that it was remembered when the t came 
to apply it to the Southern States during reeonstruction, In short, if we 


} " 


except Dr. Channing, the glories of Rhode Island ‘iated with 


USso 


her colonial and Federate existence—with that s -“nd Drang period 
which began with Roger Williams's struggle to found a colony in spite of 
the jealousy and hostility of his theocratic neighbors, and, embracing the 
endless territorial disputes with Massachusetts and Connecticut, ended only 
with the Revolution. The Greenes, Clarkes, Wantons, Cranstons, Hi ae 
kinses, and Ellerys have had no successors in the Stat or in 
Congress. The ** soul-liberty ” of Baptists and Quakers | luced 





the fruits of Puritan bigotry and intolerance. Will the British o upation 
of Newport account for this? We cannot think so. There is a cause 
lving far back of the Revolution to which we should point. In the index 
to this brief history one finds no mention of ** education” or * schools,” 
This of itself would prove nothing, for neither is ** slaverv ” to be found 
there, vet we have marked no less than nine references to the subject in the 
text, generally with praise of Rhode Island for its exceptional humanity. 
Had Professor Greene been able to extol the State in like manner for its 


interest in public instruction, no doubt he would gladly have seized the op- 
portunity. All he tells us, however, is that while Providence was founded 
> 
) 





in 1636, it had no school till 1683 ; in 1733 ** education still foreed its claims, 
and we find George Taylor successfully petitioning for leave to open a 
school in a chamber of the county house of Providence * ; and only in 
1799 did John Howland, a native of Newport, become ** the father of tbe 
free-school system of Rhode Island.” Brown University was founded in 
1764, with a provision for sectarian management. One has only to com- 


pare this record with those of Boston and New Haven in the same interval 
—Harvard College dating back to 1636 and Yale College to 1700, and pub- 
§ I 


> 
3 


lic instruction being among the earliest cares of the Bay and Connecticut 
colonies—to be convinced that the Puritans knew best ** what constitutes a 


state.” They were not concerned about **soul-liberty ” for themselves, 
and were not above persecuting it in others when it interfered with the 


t} 
Lilt 


vy had established ; but ‘*to advance Learn- 
of their first 


working of the government 


ing and perpetuate it to Posterity ” was one and most cher- 
1 


i 
ished longings ; and their ‘t dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery to the 


es caused them to foster that highe 


Churel 
seemed, to t 
less consequence than the enjoyment of the right to worship God in one’s 


r education which has always 
h 


il 


e Quakers of Pennsylvania as to those of Rhode Island, of 
v . 


own way. That the rights of conscience will look after themselves if learn- 
ing is freely encouraged, has been abundantly shown in history. There were 
no heretics hanged in Rhode Island, but “ soul-liberty ” is nowadays les at 
home in its university under Baptist control than at Harvard, ivtent origi- 
nally on a ‘*learned gospel "—i.e., on making ministers rather than scholars. 
in, is one of the richest cities in the Union, but in public 
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oOvidence. ag: 
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370 
! } rank it. O test will suffice : with 
5} ! exumyple before it for twenty vears, it is just now be- 
j ivery moderate scale 
Wa} ef \ » space to speak of the merits of Professor 
(i i : and they will be appreciated by his 
! 
} A cm Revolution, By Henry B. Carrington, 
‘ | [).. ¢ U.S.A Professor of Military Science at Wabash 
‘ N i A. S. Barnes & Co. 1876.;—Colonel Carrington 
i I t tl history of the American Revolution from the 
t of abstra military science, and to ** e& mpress into a single 
thetiar issues of arms” as well as ** to inspire fresh interest 
principles which underlie national defence.” The first hundred 
praces are devoted to a somewhat erude statement of the principles of 
itery, logistics, tactics, and international law, and the narrative which 
f vs full of references to these prineiples ; there are also numerous 
maps of campaigns and battle-fields, which certainly are better than any 
that ve pl ded them 
If we are to judge this book by a high standard of military writing it 


ean h irdly be called succ ful * i cert tinly does not resemble the elegant 


diction of Napier, the crisp, energetic sentences of Sherman, the close rea- 


soning of Jomini or Hamley, or the fascinating narratives of Chesney, and 
it is purposely devoid of the personal incidents which give interest to the 


numerous French and English memoirs. But the principal difficulty is with 


tne s bye ‘t itself, in a purely military aspect, From various enuses the 
American Revolution contributed nothing positive to military science. As 
Col. Carrington himself says 


‘This failure to appreciate the real character of the issue between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, involved, at the very outset, a failure to furnish 
adequate means for the prosecution of the war; and the error grew more 
ani! more glaring as the pressure from other adversaries made it impossible 
to supplement the defect. Ths error was reciprocated by the American 
people. Their conduct of the war during each successive campaign is clear- 
ly indicative of a failure to adopt an energetic military policy, whici alone 


promised early success. 


hievi 


This mis us poliey, or lack of policy, may justly be credited to the 
Board of War in C 


rately the real temper and feelings of the people at large. 


mgress, Which then, as usually, represented quite accu. 
Probably no 
one understood this more clearly, or regretted it more, than Washington ; 


but his clear judgment adopted the best measures possible under the cir- 


cumstances ; ** Washington's policy was to postpone all issues which had a 


{ 


determining character, and were beyond mastery by his army ; to wear out 


the offensive by avoiding its strokes, and thereby to gain the vantage- 
ground for turning upon it, when thus worn out or over-confident and off 
its guard.” There is no question of the consummate wisdom of this policy, 
but its results offer more material to the orator than to the military 


student 
The desire, however, to describe the battles of the Revolution without 


any biographical objects is in every way laudable ; and if we judge the re- 
as the painstaking effort of a hard student, we find much to commend 
st. The narrative is occasionally diffuse, and the com- 


‘*The stratezical features of his (Sir W. 


sult 


1 to intere 


nd rw} 
and muect! 


sophomorical, as this : 
Long Island were admirable ; and the American 


But the record 


mentary 
Howe's) operations on 


army was saved through equally admirable logistics.” is 


accurate and impartial, the quotations from authorities (Sparks, Marshall 
and Irving, Mahan, Ilughes and Raynal, and many others) are so full as 
to warrant the presumption that the literature of the subject has been ex- 
hausted ; and the strength of commands and losses in battle have been veri- 
fied by comparison with the ** Original Returns in the British Record 
Office,” as well as the American archives. In short, if this is not of the 
first rank of military histories, it contains a great deal of material available 
for 
depend on raw levies animated by patriotic impulses, a 


and since our military defence must always largely 
full account of 
defence under these conditions, and the consequent delay and 


such history 


our first 
waste of time, treasure, and blood, resulting in a permanent success only 


through sheer determination and courage, is especially useful. 


Ti rt-Book of Mineralogy. By E.S. Dana. (New York: J. Wiley & 
Sons. 1877 Prof. J. D. Dana’s exhaustive treatise on ‘ Descriptive Min- 


eralogy,’ which passed through its fifth revised edition in 1868, has long 


been a recognized authority in mineralogical matters, and is to be found on 
the table of almost ery scientific mineralogist, not only in this country 
but in Europe ; for we know of no work of its kind so complete that keeps 

‘with the advancement of this branch of science. From the pen of 


pac 
1 


iis fellow-professor and able co-worker, Geo. J. Brush, appeared in 1875 a 


The Nation. 
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* with especial reference to blowpipe 
Mr. B.S. Dana, forth a 
lineralogy,’ in which especial attention is given to crystal- 
trio of 
} 


e 
1 


terminative Mineralogy 


now the of the former, sends 


‘ 
ay 


son 
xt-Book of 
minerals. This works, 


measure supplement each other, and th 


and the optical properties of 


us include all the dif- 


ferent special branches of mineralogy, are not mere compilations, though 
necessarily founded largely on the results of the work of mineralogists in 


all parts if the world, but represent a vast amount of original research and 
do credit not only to Yale 


investigation on the part of the authors, and 
Coll where they originated, but to American science in general. The 


text book of Mr. B.S. Dana, as stated in his preface, was commenced by 
his father, but early relinquished on account of the latter's ill-health. The 
son is peculiarly fitted to take up his father’s work, having recently spent 
several years abroad studying with the leading German mineralogists, and 
thus imbibed some of the more recent ideas which his father had, at 

As a text-book it 
as an abridgment of the larger 


necessarily 


shown a reluctance to adopt. \ 
includes descriptive mineralogy, which 
itself too cumbersome for the 
pies about half the this has 
date, but, with the exception of the adoption of the nomencla- 
ture and formule of the new chemistry, is not essentially changed. 
To one brought up in the old school it seems at first somewhat strange to 
say, instead of the good old terms phosphoric acid and carbonate of lime, 
phosphorus pentoxide and calcium carbonate ; but it will be the same when 


times, 


work, use of young students, occu- 


book ; been revised and brought up 


to 


we adopt the metric system of weights and measures, and, since the change 
t come, the sooner we accustom ourselves to the new order of things 


mu 
the better. 
so important to students, and which are most briefly treated in the larger 
vork, that the hand of the younger Dana is particularly recognized. In 
the former he follows the somewhat cumbersome system of Naumann, 


It is, however, in the crystallography and optical mineralogy, 


whose principal recommendation is that it is in general use in Germany, 
and, in consequence of its adoption by the elder Dana, in America, and 
perhaps also, as is stated in the preface, that it is more easily understood 
by beginners ; but he gives likewise a concise and lucid exposition of what 
seems to us the clearer and more mathematical English system of Miller. 
He still preserves the slight, but seemingly unnecessary, modification of 
Naumann’s system of notation of erystals, adopted by his father, in the 
use of the letter ¢ instead of the sign o (for infinity). A brief notice is 
s. The optical chapter, 





also given of the microscopical impurities of mine 
which is, we believe, Mr. Dana's specialty, though short, is clear, and 
enriched with references to the latest authorities, and supplies a gencraily- 
felt want in text-books of mineralogy. The extremely useful index of Ame 
rican localities of minerals is somewhat enlarged. 

If it to criticise admirable 
ostensibly only a text-book, is, in fact, a real contribution 
might suggest a little fuller French and German synonymy in 
tive Mineralogy.” We think, also, that Dana’s system of classification of 
minerals, founded:exclusively on the somewhat uncertain basis of minera- 
logical chemistry, would perhaps be clearer and more useful to students if 
less rigidly followed, and the natural groupings, founded on prominent 
yhysical characters, as, for instance, that of the zeolites, allowed to modify 


which, while 


to science, we 


is necessary so a work, 


the ‘ Descrip- 


} 
it somewhat, as is generally done in such works. 





Silver and Gold, and their relation to the Problem of Resumption. By 
S. Dana Horton. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1877.)—This is a 
thoroughly scientific discussion of the silver question, and one which will 
possess a lasting value after the immediate issue in hand shall have passed 
away. Mr. Horton is a bi-metallist of the school of Wolowski, Cernuschi, 
and De Laveleye, and his work is not inferior to that of any of Lis prede- 
eessors. In attempting to grasp the great subject of specie resumption in 
England, and to show how it was affected by the demonctization of silver, 
commenced in 1798 and consummated in 1816, he has essayed an original 
study, and has made a most creditable display of learning. His conclusion 
is that the task of resumption in England was heavily and needlessly 
weighted by silver demonetization, which “ is perhaps the only relic of the 
ideas peculiar to Lord Liverpool's administration which the tide of reform 
has permitted still to cumber English ground.” It would be premature to 
express an opinion upon the value of this part of Mr. Horton’s treatise be- 
yond acknowledging the scientific spirit which pervades it, and the patient 
collocation of facts which he has attempted to sift. The financial and in- 
dustrial condition of England between the downfall of Napoleon and the 
crisis of 1825, which embraces the period of demonetization and resump- 
tion, is a field on which countless battles have been fought by economists 


and empirics of every grade, and it will be a long time ere it is well 
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chase 1 Works nd we are inclined, on the w , to believe t 
we have dis« ‘ 1 the eret of his ¢ rdi y ess | ! 
in the mind f every reader a ¢ e to be pl ed with bimself 
rise from | literary 2 | t with f ral { sa I n id it is s 
tu say that any ith V t I | r will be sure f las 


already as | ‘ Throwing a glance backward into the past, 
we are reminded that “ with Brooklyn ” she is as large as London was 
in 1825, and, looking forward with a prophetic eye fifty years, Dr. Holland 


The 
still further familiarized with the idea by no less than four sepa- 
different in external 
winding 


secs no rease not be as large as London is to-day,” 


reader is 
rate affirmations with 


n why ‘she may 


somewhat 


regvard to the city, 


form, but all containing the same central thought, up with the 
generous statement that, while 


Louis, New Orleans, 


comprehensive and 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St 


ing cities,” there is ** growth for them all without hindering the growth o 


Philad Iphia, Boston, 


and Baltimore are all ‘* grow- 


New York fora day.” Now, it will be observed that while the intelligent 
citizen has been occupied in mastering this, the process of solemn iteration 
has gradually brought him to the point of fancying hims 


** following” a train of thought on an important subject (else, why should 


mstantly ?) and so he con 


the author think it worth while to repeat it so c 


tinues to fancy to the end. Asa matter of fact, it is 


he has been foreed to make no intelle 


needless to say that 
tual exertion whatever. Of course, in 
the end, his ability to follow what purport to be long trainsof thought, and 
that, too, without any effort, raises the intelligent citizen in his 
mation. 
erty to reveal were it not that its constant use by a clergyman is a 
It will not do for Dr. Holland ,to say 
as he ne doubt would, that he did not consciously use any such method of 
obtaining readers. It is one of the first rules of criticism. as of law, that 
every one, even clergymen, must be he!d to intend the consequences of his 
acts, and the consequence of the course of conduct which Dr. Holland has so 


long pursued is that persons are induced in large numbers to purchase and 


own estl 


Few authors possess this secret, which we should not feel at 


of questionable morality. in reply, 
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